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HE Parson promised his vestrymen that the Sanctum should furnish an original 
farce for the yearly entertainment in behalf of the ‘‘ Amalgamated Orphan So- 
ciety.’’ It was first decided to give an act from the Merchant of Venice, but on ma- 
ture consideration it was thought that Shakspere had become a little shopworn, and 
that there was no reason why this Coast should not produce its own Shakspere. 
There were also members of the vestry who objected to the Merchant of Venice be- 
cause of a large and growing doubt as to its real authorship. It is hardly fair, they 
argued, to honor Shakspere if Bacon really wrote the play. It is a sign of the liber- 
ality of the times that any play should be sanctioned in a church parlor, but inso- 
much as every member of the congregation from the Parson to the sexton attends 
from time to time the plays that visit the city, no reason could be brought forward 
for the suppression of so innocent an amusement, — although the Reader remarked 
that it might be the means of sending one or more of the young members of the flock 
stageward. Whereupon arose a discussion, which was as heated as it was trite, on 
the devil that lies in waiting behind the drop curtain,— and some one produced a farce 
for the Parson’s consideration. As no one has as yet claimed its authorship, envious 
criticism was disarmed and the silence with which its reading was received passed 
for commendation. 


A SANCTUM TRAGEDY. 


Time, 11:30 p.m. Scene, studio in the Artist’s flat. A great litter of sketches 

back numbers of the OVERLAND. Dramatis Personae, the Artist, Mrs. Artist, and 

ic, the maid. Casus Belli, an absorption of the Artist in the Sanctum to a certain 
vtfulness of his duties as a married man. Plan of Battle, —to follow. 


pyright, 1897, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING COMPANY.) All rights reserved. 
Commercial Publishing Company, S. F. 












236 AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 
NTER Mrs. Artist, throwing her opera cloak wearily on the divan. 
Mrs. Artist. ‘‘ There, it’s over,—1’m glad of it! Idon’t believe Jack will care 
a little bit. If he were half a man he’d act like a dear brute and—swear. Swear- 
ing is wicked, I suppose, — but some way it does clear the atmosphere. How cozy 
the room looks. Marie must have put on coal before she went tobed. | shall speak 
to her in the morning about leaving the gas going full blaze. But there, | told Jack 
not three hours ago that I would never again take a scrap of interest in anything 
about his house. He can beso sweet when he wants to,—1 hate him when he gets 
into one of those cold, sarcastic moods, — and always with me. | hope the baby will 
be more like his mother. That nasty old fat Army woman leaned clear across the 
aisle to whisper, ‘Where’s that charming husband?’ I should think Jack could 
see that her hair is dyed and that she has false teeth. | suppose I do sometimes say 
things, but then he is a man. The play was abominable, -—’t wasn’t Salvini’s fault 
—’twas Jack’s, and I’ve been looking forward to Salvini all winter and Jack knows 
it.’’ (Searches ineffectually for something in her opera cloak while a tear gathers 
in each eye.) ‘‘1| get tired of ding-donging and playing Darby and Joan over a lot 
of horrid sketches for that horrid magazine. Of course he would have taken me if | 
had asked, but | made up my mind that 1’d show him for once that | was n’t so old 
—for all we’ve been married three years — that | couldn’t have attention if | 
wished it. I half suspect young Hackett-Brown thinks I’m crazy. Of course he 
could n’t refuse when I asked him point blank to take me to the Baldwin and fur- 
nished the tickets. And Jack laughed! If he’d only looked hurt, or stormed, and 
—and locked me up! I don’t see how women are any more inconsistent than 


men! ”’ 
(Enter maid.) 
‘*Is that you, Marie ? Has Mr. Denton returned yet? Never mind about my 


cloak. O, Marie, Mr. Hackett-Brown didn’t come in, but you need n’t put away 
the chafing-dish.’’ (Exit Marie.) 

‘* Now why did 1 do that. Jack says | am always too tired to play the piano. 
He never asks me but once, and then as I am getting ready by telling him how hard 
1 work he goes off up to his den and thinks | am disagreeable. Men are so stupid. 
Well, | am not tired now, that’s certain, | wonder if 1 have lost my touch. Jack 
used to say —O there | go again ; it’s Jack, Jack, until it’s no wonder he says | 
have lost my wits.’’ 

(Goes to the piano and plays softly.) 

‘* Hackett-Brown is as stupid as an owl for all the girls rave about him. | 
thought there was more to him. I felt like scolding him half a dozen times just as | 
do Jack when he bores me. Fora minute | forgot he wasn’t Jack and came within 
an ace of slipping my hand into his when Salvini did that great act. Heavens, what 
an escape! I intended to ask him in, but he wearied me so 1 could n’t. | must be 
growing old. There, Jack’s in the hall, — now for a scene.”’ 

(Enter the Artist.) 

Jack. ‘‘ Hello, Margy! Back already ? Where’s Brown ?”’ 

Mrs. A. (With dignity.) ‘Home, or at the Club, I suppose. Do you wish to 
see him ?”’ 

Jack. ‘‘Phew! You sent him away early. | just stopped in at the Club on 
my way up from the Sanctum, —met the Contributor, —he said he saw you and 
Brown at the Baldwin, — said you never looked better in your life.’’ 
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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 


Mrs. A. (Coldly, with rising inflection.) ‘‘ Yes!’’ 

Jack. ‘‘ I wish you would stop playing and tell me all about it. Was Salvini 
good ? ”’ 

‘Mrs. A. ‘*1 thought you enjoyed my playing.’”’ 

Jack. ‘‘Of course I do, but 1 don’t enjoy your back. I hope you were more 
gracious to Brown.”’ 

Mrs. A. (Turning square about.) ‘‘O, you do!”’ 

Jack. ‘* Certainly. He is a good-natured beggar.”’’ 

Mrs. A. He is not conceited and he does not pretend to be blasé.’’ 

Jack. ‘* You surprise me! ”’ 

Mrs. A. ‘‘I hope you enjoyed yourself after refusing to take me to the theater.”’ 

Jack. ‘*Come now. | did n’t refuse.’’ 

Mrs. A. (Turning to the piano, and running her fingers over the keys.) ‘‘ You 
treat me as though I were fifty.’’ 

Jack. ‘* Did Brown ?’”’ 

Mrs. A. ‘‘ Don’t try to be smart. You are jealous.’’ 

Jack. ‘*O, Margy !”’ 

Mrs. A. (Feeling for her handkerchief.) ‘‘ You needn’t ‘O, Margy’ me. | 
am tired of your indifference. lam never going to ask you to take me anywhere 
again, — never! It’s too bad you have got a wife to abuse. All you think of is 
that old magazine and those silly old talkers. You seem to think it’s enough for 
me to stand about and admire all they say and never have any ideas of my own! 
I have firmly made up my mind —’”’ (She finds her handkerchief.) 

Jack. ‘‘ Aren’t you a bit jealous ?’’ 

Mrs. A. (With a warning quaver in her voice.) ‘‘1’m not, don’t flatter your- 
self.”’ 

(A five minutes silence during which the Artist winds his watch.) 

Jack. (Sotto voce.) ‘‘It’s nearly 12 o’clock.’’ 

(No answer.) 

Jack. ‘* You’ll wake up the baby with your playing.’’ 

Mrs. A. ‘‘How thoughtful! You care as much about the baby as you do 
about me! ”’ 

Jack. ‘* Now you are getting reasonable. 1’m going to bed.”’ 

Mrs. A. “Do!” 

Jack. (Tentatively.) ‘* Good night.” 

Mrs. A. (Holding back a sob.) ‘‘ Good night.’’ 

(A one minute silence.) 

Mrs. A. ‘* There you need n’t kiss me.’’ 

Jack. ‘Poor little girl. I didn’t mean to be disagreeable. Shall | turn out 

gas ?— Very well, —good night ? ”’ 

(An expectant silence of one minute.) 

Mrs. A. (With her face still to the piano.) ‘‘ Jack.”’ 

Jack. ‘* Yes, Margy ?’’ 

Mrs. A. ‘* Nothing.’’ 

(A half minute silence.) 

irs. A. ** Jack!” 

Jack. ‘* Yes, dear?’”’ 
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Mrs. A. (Turning sharply from the piano with her handkerchief to her eyes.) 
‘‘ There’s some beer and salad in the dining room.”’ 

Jack. (Laughing.) ‘‘ What! poor Brown’s supper? O, you dear little fraud.’’ 

Mrs. A. (Relenting.) ‘‘Say you are ashamed of yourself and that you will 
never treat me this way again.’’ 

Jack. (With gusto.) ‘lam,— Never!”’ 

Mrs. A. ‘‘ Promise me.’’ 

Jack. ‘‘ Honest Injun! ”’ 

Mrs. A. ‘‘ Well then, I suppose we might as well eat some of those good things 
as to leave them all for Ah Fong.’’ 

Jack. (lIrrelevantly.) ‘* You have n’t kissed me once since | came home.’’ 

(Tableau. The Angels smile.) 


HE Parson. ‘‘A clergyman is called upon to exercise all the functions of a 
small government. His advice, his judgment, his executive ability, must be of 

a high order, or the dictates of his heart and his head will clash to the prejudice of 
himself and his congregation. He may be too liberal and he is apt to become too 
narrow. | trust | may be considered liberal in my views on all subjects and yet the 
greatest trial of my life is to know exactly where to draw the line. If | firmly be- 
lieved that I should never be held accountable for any possible bad consequences in 
the future, | should say: ‘‘ Make the church parlors as attractive as the world. Act 
plays by the best writers, dance, play cards, have a billiard table, and bright books. 
Make the church a club through the week and a place of worship on the sabbath ? 


They are all innocent amusements, and yet the dream is charged with all kinds of 


disastrous possibilities.’’ ’ 


The Reader. ‘‘ Not the worst of which is the rendering of the Poet’s ‘ Sanctum 
Tragedy.’ ”’ 

The Parson. ‘‘ Such a possibility, — harrowing as it appears on first view, does 
not make me hesitate. | am inclined to think that it might prove a blessing in dis- 
guise by making the stage unpopular.’’ 

The Bookkeeper. ‘‘ There is a six-footer in the office who says he sent you a 
piece on ‘How to invent an Airship,’ with two two-cent stamps enclosed. It was 
refused and only one stamp put on the envelope. He has called for the other.’’ 

The Sanctum. ‘ Tell him the Manager is out.”’ 

The Office Boy. ‘‘ Proof.’’ 




















PALACE OF THE SULTAN OF BORNEO AT BRUNEI. 


THE WHITE RAJAH OF BORNEO. 


THE FOUNDING OF SARAWAK. 


N THE East Indian seas, 
by Europeans and na- 
tives alike, two names 
are revered with a sin- 

_ glenessand devotion that 

, Place them side by side 

- with the national heroes 
of all countries. 

The men that bear 
the names are English- 
men, yet the countless 
islands of the vast Ma- 
layan archipelago are 

populated by a hundred European, Afri- 
can, and Asiatic races. 
Sir Stamford Raffles founded the great 
city of Singapore, and Sir James Brooke, 
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the ‘‘White Rajah,’’ carved out of a 
tropical wilderness just across the Equa- 
tor, in Borneo, the kingdom of Sarawak. 

There is no one man in all history with 
whom you may compare Rajah Brooke, 
His career was the score of a hero of the 
footlights or of the dime novel rather 
than the life of an actual history-maker 
in this prosaic nineteenth century. What 
is true of him is also true in a less de- 
gree of his famous nephew and succes- 
sor, Sir Charles Brooke, G. C. M. G., 
the present Rajah. 

1 was reading in the daily Straits Times 
one morning in Singapore, as! sipped my 
tea and broke open one cool,delicious man- 
gosteen after another,an account of an out- 
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DYAKS, BORNEO. 


break and descent of a band of head- 
hunting Dyaks from the jungles of the 
Rejang river in Borneo on an isolated 
fishing campong or village,— of how they 
killed men, women, and children, and 
carried their heads back to their strong- 
holds in triumph, and of how, in the 
midst of their feasting and ceremonies, 
Rajah Brooke, with a little company of 
fierce native soldiery, had surprised and 
exterminated them to the last man,— 
when, the sound of heavy cannonading 
in the harbor below caused me to drop my 
paper. 

In a moment the great guns from Fort 
Canning answered. | counted — seven- 
teen—and turned inquiringly to the 
naked punkah-wallah, who stood just 
outside in the shade of the wide veranda, 
listlessly pulling the rattan rope that 
moved the stiff fan above me. 
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His brown open palm went respectfully 
to his forehead. 

‘‘His Highness, the Rajah of Sara- 
wak,’’ he answered proudly in Malay. 
‘* He come in gun-boat Raneé to the Gym- 
kahna races,— bring gold cup for prizes 
and fast runners. Come every year, 
tuan.”’ 

1 had forgotten that it was the first day 
of the long looked-for, and my maiden, 
Gymkahna. A few hours later | met 
this remarkable man, whose thrilling ex- 
ploits had commanded my earliest boyish 
admiration. 

The kindly old Sultan of Johore, the 


old rebel Sultan of Pahang, the Sultan 


of Lingae, in all the finery of their native 
silks and jewels, the nobles of their 
courts, and a dozen other dignitaries, 
were on the grandstand and in thie pad- 
dock as we entered, yet no one but a 
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modest, gray-haired little man by the 
side of the English governor had any 
place in my thoughts. .We knew his 
history. It was as romantic as the wild 
careers of Pizarro and Cortez; as charm- 
ing as those of Robinson Crusoe and the 
dear old Swiss Family Robinson; as 
tragic as Captain Kidd’s or Morgan’s ; 
and withal, it was modeled after our own 
Washington. In him | saw the full real- 
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ization of every boy’s wildest dreams, a 
king of a tropical island. 

The bell above the judges’ pavilion 
sounded, and a little whirlwind of run- 


ning ‘‘ griffins’’ dashed by amid the 
yells of a thousand natives in a dozen 
different tongues. The Rajah leaned 
out over the gayly decorated railing with 
the eagerness of a boy, as he watched 
his own colors in the thick of the race. 
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The surging mass of nakedness below 
caught sight of him and another yell rent 
the air, quite distinct from the first, for 
Malayan and Kling, Tamil and Siamese, 
Dyak and Javanese, Hindoo, Bugis, 
Burmese, and Lascar, recognized the 
famous White Rajah of Borneo, the man 
who, all unaided, had broken the power 
of the savage head-hunting Dyaks, and 
driven from the seas the fierce Malayan 
pirates. The yell was notacheer. It 
was a tribute that a tiger might make to 
his tamer. 

The Rajah understood. He was used 
to such sinister outbursts of admiration, 
for he never took his eyes from the 
course. He was secure on his throne 
now, but I could not but wonder if that 
yell, which sent a strange thrill through 
me, did not bring up recollections of one 
of the hundred sanguinary scenes through 
which he and the great elder Rajah 


Brooke had gone when fighting for their 
lives and kingdom. 

The Sultan of Johore’s griffin won, 
and the Rajah stepped back to congratu- 
late him. I, too, passed over to where 
he stood, and the kindly old Sultan took 
me by the hand. 

‘‘] have a very tender spot in my 
heart for all Americans,’’ the Rajah re- 
plied to His Highness’s introduction. ‘* It 
was your great republic that first recog- 
nized the independence of Sarawak.’’ 

As we chatted over the triumph of 
Gladstone, the silver bill, the tariff, and 
a dozen topics of the day, | was thinking 
of the head-hunters of whom | had read 
in the morning paper, and too, of how 
this man’s uncle had, years before, with 
a boat’s crew of English boys carved a 
principality larger than the State of New 
York out of an unknown island, reduced 
its savage population to orderly tax-pay- 





A DYAK HOME AND FAMILY, BORNEO. 
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DYAK PIRATE GIRL, TEN YEARS OLD. 


ing citizens, cleared the Borneo and Java 
seas of their thousands of pirate praus, 
and in their place built up a merchant 
fleet and a commerce of nearly five mil- 


lions of dollars a year. He, too, had 
done his share in the making of the 
state. In his light tweed suit and black 
English derby, he did not look the 
strange, impossible hero of romance | 
had painted him; but there was some- 
thing in his quiet, clear, well-bred Eng- 
lish accent, and the strong, deep lines 
about his eyes and mouth, that impressed 
one with a consciousness of tremendous 
reserve force. He spoke always slowly, 
as though wearied by early years of 
fighting and exposure in the searching 
heat of the Bornean sun. 

We became better acquainted later at 
balls and dinners, and he was never 
tired of thanking me for my country’s 
kindness. 


IN 1819, when the English took Ma- 


lacca and the Malay peninsula from the 
Dutch, they agreed to surrender all 


claims to the islands south of the pirate- 
infested Straits of Malacca. 
The Dutch, contented with the fabu- 


lously rich island of Java and its twenty- 
six millions of mild-mannered natives, 
left the great islands of Sumatra, Borneo, 
and Papua, to the savage rulers and sav- 
age nations that held them. 

The son of an English clergyman, on 
a little schooner, with a friend or two 
and a dozen sailors, sailed into these 
little known and dangerous waters one 
day nineteen years later. Hismind was 
filled with dreams of an East-Indian em- 
pire ; he was burning to emulate Cortez 
and Pizarro, without practising their 
abuses. He had entered the English 
army and had been so dangerously 
wounded while leading a charge in India 
after his superiors had fallen that he had 
been retired on a pension before his 
twenty-first year. While regaining his 
health, he had traveled through India, 
Malaya, and China, and a written jour- 
nal of his wanderings. During this peri- 
od his ambitions were crowding him on 
to an enterprise that was as foolhardy 
as the first voyage of Columbus. 

He had spied those great tropical 
islands that touched the Equator, and he 
coveted them. 

After his father’s death he invested 
his little fortune in a schooner, and in 
spite of all the protests and prayers of 
his family and friends, he sailed for Sing- 
apore, and thence across to the northwest 
coast of Borneo, landing at Kuching, on 
the Sarawak river in 1838. 

He had no clearly outlined plan of 
operations,— he was simply waiting his 
chance. The province of Sarawak, a de- 
pendency of the Sultan of Brunei, was 
governed by an old native rajah, whose 
authority was menaced by the fierce, 
head-hunting Dyaks of the interior. 
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Brooke’s chance had come. He boldly 
offered to put down the rebellion if the 
rajah would make him his general and 
second to the throne. The rajah cun- 
ningly accepted the offer, eager to let 
the hair-brained young infidel annoy his 
foes, but with no intention of keeping his 
promise. 

After days of marching with his little 
crew and a small army of natives, 
through the almost impenetrable rubber 
jungles, and a dozen hard fought battles 
and deeds of personal heroism, any one 
of which would make a story, the head- 
hunters were crushed and some kind of 
order restored. He refused to allow the 
rajah to torture the prisoners,— there- 
by winning their gratitude,— and he re- 
fused to be dismissed from his office. He 
had won his rank, and he appealed to 
the Sultan. The wily Sultan recognized 


that in this stranger he had found a man 


who would be able to collect his reve- 
nue, and much to Brooke’s surprise, a 
courier entered Kuching, the capital, one 
day and summarily dismissed the native 
rajah and proclaimed him Rajah of Sar- 
awak. 

Brooke was a king at last. His em- 
pire was before him, but he was only 
king because the reigning Sultan relin- 
quished a part of his dominions that he 
was unable to control. The tasks to be 
accomplished before he could make his 
word law were ones that England, Hol- 
land, and the navies of Europe, shirked. 
His so-called subjects were the most no- 
torious and daring pirates in the history 
of the world, they were head-hunters, 
they practised slavery, and they were 
cruel and blood-thirsty on land and sea. 
Out of such elements this boy king built 
his kingdom. How he did it would fur- 
nish tales that would outdo Verne, Kings- 
ton, and Stevenson. 

He abolished military marauding and 
every form of slavery, established courts, 
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missions, and school-houses, and waged 
war, single-handed, against head-hunt- 
ing and piracy. 

Head-hunting is to Dyaks what amok 
is to the Malays or scalping to the In- 
dians. It is even more. No Dyak 
woman would marry a man who could 
not decorate their home with at least one 
human head. Often bands of Dyaks, 
numbering from five to seven thousand, 
would sally forth from their fortifications 
and cruise along the coast four or five hun- 
dred miles, to surprise a village and carry 
the inhabitants’ heads back in triumph. 

Today head-hunting is_ practically 
stamped out, as is running amok among 
the Malays, although cases of each occur 
from time to time. 

As his subjects in the jungles were 
head-hunters, so those of the coast were 
pirates. Every harbor was a pirate 
haven. They lived in big towns, pos- 
sessed forts and cannon, and acknow- 
ledged neither the suzerainty of the 
Sultan or the domination of the Dutch. 
They were stronger than the native 
rulers, and no European nation would go 
to the great expense of life and treasure 
to break their power. Brooke knew that 
his title would be but a mockery as long 
as they commanded the mouths of all his 
rivers. 

With his little schooner, armed with 
three small guns and manned by a crew 
of white companions and Dyak sailors, 
he gave battle first to the weakest strong- 
holds, gradually attaching to his stand- 
ard the defeated. He found himself at 
the end of nine years their master and a 
king in something more than name. 
Combined with the qualities of a fearless 
fighter, he had the faculty of winning 
the good will and admiration of his foes 

The fierce Suloos and IIlanums became 
his fast friends. He left their chiefs in 
power, but punished every outbreak with 
a merciless hand. 








KUCHING, CAPITAL OF SARAWAK, BORNEO. 


One of the many incidents of his 
checkered career shows that his spirit 
He lad 


was all powerful among them. 
invited the Chinese from Amoy to take 
up their residence at his capital, Kuching. 
They were traders and merchants, and 
soon built up a commerce. They became 
so numerous in time that they believed 


they could sieze the government. The 
plot was successful, and during a night 
attack they overcame the Rajah’s small 
guard, and he escaped to the river in his 
pajamas without a single follower. 

Sir Charles told me one day as we 
conversed on the broad veranda of the 
consulate that that night was the darkest 
in all his great uncle’s stormy life. The 
hopes and work of years were shattered 
at a single blow, and he was an outcast 
with a price on his head. 

The homeless king knelt in the bottom 
of the prau and prayed for strength, and 
then took up the oars and pulled silently 
toward the ocean. Near morning he was 
abreast of one of the largest Suloo forts 
— the home of his bitterest and bravest 
foes. 
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He turned the head of his boat to the 
shore and landed unarmed and undressed 
among the pirates. He surrendered his 
life, his throne, and his honor, into their 
keeping. 

They listened silently, and then their 
scarred old chief stepped forward and 
placed a naked kris in the white man’s 
hand and kissed his feet. 

Before the sun went down that day 
the White Rajah was on his throne 
again, and ten thousand grim, fierce Su- 
loos were hunting the Chinese like a 
pack of blood-hounds. 

In 1848 Rajah Brooke decided to visit 
his old home in England, and ask his 
countrymen for teachers and missions. 
His fame had preceded him. All Eng- 
land was alive to his greatdeeds. There 
were greetings by enthusiastic crowds 
wherever he appeared, banquets by 
boards of trade, and gifts of freedom of 
cities. He was lodged in Balmoral cas- 
tle, knighted by the Queen, made Con- 
sul-General of Borneo, Governor of 
Labuan, Doctor of Laws by Oxford, and 
was the lion of the hour. 
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He returned to Sarawak, accompanied 
by European officers and friends, to carry 
on his great work of civilization, and to 
make of his little tropical kingdom a re- 
cognized power. 

He died in 1868, and was carried back 
to England for burial, and | predict that 
at no distant day a grateful people will 
rise up and ask of England his body, that 
it may be laid to rest in the yellow sands 
under the graceful palms of the unknown 
nation of which he was the Washington. 

His nephew, Sir Charles Brooke, who 
had also been his faithful companion for 
many years, succeeded him. 

Sarawak has today a coast line of over 
four hundred miles, with an area of fifty 
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thousand square miles, and a population 
of three hundred thousand souls. The 
country produces gold, silver, diamonds, 
antimony, quicksilver, coal, gutta-percha, 
rubber, canes, rattan, camphor, beeswax, 
edible birds’ nests, sago, tapioca, pepper, 
and tobacco, all of which find their way 
to Singapore, and thence to Europe and 
America. 

The Rajah is absolute head of the 
State, but he is advised by a legislative 
council composed of two Europeans and 
five native chiefs. He has a navy of a 
number of small but effective gunboats, 
and a well-trained and officered army of 
several hundred men, who look after the 
wild tribes of the interior of Borneo and 
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guard the great coast line from piratical 
excursions; otherwise they would be use- 
less, as his rule is almost fatherly, and 
he is dearly beloved by his people. 

It is impossible in one short article to 
relate a tenth of the daring deeds and 
startling adventures of these two white 
rajahs. Their lives have been written 
in two bulky volumes, and the American 
boy who loves stories that rival his favor- 
ite authors of adventure will find them by 
going to the library and asking for the 
‘Life of the Rajah of Sarawak.”’ 

There is much in this ‘‘Life’’ that 
might be read by our statesmen and phil- 
anthropists with profit, for the building of 
a kingdom in a jungle of savage men and 
savage beasts places their names among 
the names of the world’s great men, as it 
does among those of the heroes of adven- 
ture. 

One evening we were pacing back and 


forth on the deck of his magnificent gun- 


boat, the Raneé. A soft tropical breeze 
was blowing off shore. Thousands of 
lights from running rickshas and bullock 
carts were dancing along the wide es- 
planade that separates the city of Singa- 
pore fromthesea. Thestrange old world 
cries from the natives came out to us in 
a babel of sound. 

Chinese in sampans and Malays in 
praus were gliding about our bows and 
back and forth between the great foreign 
men-of-war that overshadowed us. The 
Orient was on every hand, and I looked 
wonderingly at the slightly-built, gray- 
haired man at my side, with a feeling 


that he had stepped from out some wild 
South Sea tale. 

‘* Your Highness,’’ I said, as we chat- 
ted, ‘‘ tell me how you made subjects 
out of pirates and head-hunters, when 
our great nation, with all its power and 
gold, has only been able after one hun- 
dred years to make paupers out of our 
Indians.”’ 

‘*Do you see that man ?”’ he replied, 
pointing toa stalwart, brown-faced Dyak, 
who in the blueand gold uniform of Sara- 
wak was leaning idly against the bul- 
warks. ‘‘ That is the Datu (Lord) Imaum, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Sarawak. 
He was one of the most redoubtable of 
the Suloo pirates. My uncle fought him 
for eight years. In allthat time he never 
broke his word in battle or intruce. When 
Sir James was driven from his throne by 
the Chinese, the Datu Imaum fought to 
reinstate him as his master. 

‘* Civilization is only skin deep, and so 
is barbarism. Had your country never 
broken its word and been as just as it is 
powerful, your red men would have been 
today where our brown men are —our 
equals.”’ 

An hour later I stepped into my launch, 
which was lying alongside. The Ameri- 
can flag at the peak came down, and the 
guns of the Raneé belched forth the con- 
sular salute. 

I instinctively raised my hat as we 
glided over the phosphorescent waters of 
the harbor, for in my thoughts I was still 
in the presence of one of the great ones 
of the earth. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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HE surface area of California 
4 is about 100,000,000 acres, of 
which about 47,000,000 
are arid. Of the total 
expanse about one per 
cent, or 1,000,000 acres, 
are cultivated under ir- 
rigation by about 14,000 
irrigators. 

Considering the extent that is broken 
by mountains, California may be said to 
be an arid State. In the winter season 
the great cyclonic belt which enters this 
coast upon the breast of the Pacific cur- 
rent pushes down from its northern resi- 
dence and visits the upper portions of the 
State with some twenty-six inches of rain- 
fall, then withdraws and leaves brown 
levels under blue skies for eight months. 
All that area east of the forty-first meri- 
dian of longitude and south of the thirty- 
sixth parallel of latitude, excepting the 
rim of coast, is desert,—about one third 
of the entire State. Itisaregion of baked 
plains and blasted mountains, of strange 
flora and infernal fauna, and of furnace 
heats in the summer season which dance 
upon the arid air above vast unbroken 
stretches which in the winter time are 
cold and drear. 

In this desert district the annual rain- 
fall is about three inches. On the coast 
line of its degrees of latitude it is thir- 
teen inches, and as you bow northward 
with the contour of the State you pro- 
gress in the ascending scale of precipita- 
tion. 

But bordering on all those plains, up 
and down through the northern and cen- 
tral portions and across the southern 
breadth of the State, there are great 
mountain ranges. Their peaks receive 
the winter rains in the form of snows 
which lie banked upon them through the 
periods when the valleys have the great- 
est moisture, and when summer has 
parched the broad levels and sent their 
heat up the slopes the stored snows are 
released and gradually move down upon 
the areas to which it appears it was the 
scheme of Providence that they should 
be administered in the season of need. 
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Such are the natural conditions of land 
and water in the State of California. It 
may be said in a rough way that there is 
enough water at all times within the State 
to saturate for the purposes of agriculture 
all its arable land. But when the moun- 
tain reservoirs yield their accumulated 
deposits, they do not distribute them over 
the thirsty areas, but pour them forth 
through channels traversing the famished 
plains, leaving to man the application of 
the waters to the arid soil. 

Irrigation, therefore, isa question which 
inheres to the very character of Califor- 
nia. Unless this defect of nature, if such 
it is, is supplied by human effort, Cali- 
fornia must remain practically in the con- 
dition of her world-birth. Through irri- 
gation principally, can its surface be sub- 
dued to the uses of man. It has there- 
fore been the policy of the law to pro- 
mote irrigation. But in the blindness of 
legislatures as to individual rights the 
laws have so mal-adjusted the accessi- 
bility to these natural bounties that in- 
stead of favoring widespread irrigation 
they have checked it. The first phase 
of the law affecting this question was to 
permit on part of individuals the appro- 
priation of water. The water, instead of 
remaining appurtenant to the land, be- 
comes alien to it; it is a thing apart which 
one can own, though he does not possess 
the soil,—though without it the soil is 
useless. Under this arrangement, there- 
fore, it became possible for speculators 
by simply posting a notice of appropria- 
tion to grab whole rivers, and by relocat- 
ing from time to time in a ball toss be- 
tween themselves and friends as the no- 
tices expired they could maintain their 
hold until the natural element thus se- 
questered grew through demand into a 
property. 

The speculator in California, there- 
fore, has not, as in most Western States, 
grabbed the land, he has gobbled the 
water. Unless he isa railroad or has be- 
come successor to the title of some old 
Mexican grant, the government of the 
United States has never allowed him to 
appropriate over one square mile of the 
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Jand; but with his ‘‘cinch’’ buckled about 
a stream of water he has that without 
which a whole valley may be useless for 
cultivation and which will bring to him 
for purposes of treaty those among whom 
the lands of the valley are parceled. The 
monopolist of California is, therefore, the 
water company, an organization which ap- 
propriates and dams the stream and sells 
the water like so much merchandise. 

Notwithstanding thatin many instances 
great fortunes have been made through 
excessive charges to farmers in sales of 
water, yet unquestionably the benefits to 
entire communities and the State through 
the medium of water companies have been 
very great. In any commercial scheme, 
indeed, even those in which there is a 
monopoly at one end and a tenant at the 
other, it is necessary that benefit shall 
be the basis of the agreement, though the 
proportions may stand exorbitantly on 
one side. The water companies have 
rendered possible the cultivation of large 
areas which otherwise would have re- 
mained untilled, and the incident produc- 
tion of wealth has profited everyone whom 
it has touched. 

The reprehensible phase of the water 
company’s methods, however, is that it 
fastens upon the State a system of ten- 
antry from which there is no escape and 
which will likely harden with time into a 
more obdurate and oppressive institution. 
The only pay to which such a concern is 
entitled is reimbursement for working ex- 
penses, repairs to the plant, and ordinary 
interest upon the capital invested. Their 
true aspect is that of distributers of water 
rendering a service, not owners of water 
selling a commodity ; for the water they 
should not be permitted to own, since 
that is a natural element and belongs to 
all men alike. 

But the experience of a few years with 
the problem of irrigation seeking solution 
through the medium of water companies 
convinced the citizens of California that 
it was not to be satisfactorily solved in 
such way. There was a strong feeling 
everywhere that the water was appur- 
tenant to the land and that the owners of 
the land should be the owners of the 
water. As from the character of the 
stream distribution it was impossible for 
every farmer to own his separate system 
of irrigation works, so the general sense 
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was that streams should be made to sup- 
ply the areas to which they were con- 
tiguous and that these operations should 
be by and on behalf of the owners of the 
lands such streams were capable of water- 
ing. 

There were several methods through 
which such end might be effected. One 
was by simple agreement, uniting co- 
operative effort among the owners of the 
lands ; another was by a State system of 
ownership and operation, in which the 
landowners should have no property, and 
the third was by the landowners con- 
structing the plant,—but under a body of 
law which would secure uniformity in the 
machinery of bringing the plants into ex- 
istence, would render it possible for all 
owners of the area to be brought under 
the plant to be embraced in the move- 
ment, would furnish them water at cost, 
and would hedge the securities through 
which the money necessary for the con- 
struction must be raised with a guarantee 
based on all the resulting value, and 
which would, therefore, enable them to 
borrow money at the very lowest in- 
terest. 

It was to this latter method that the 
dwellers of arid California turned their 
eyes when in 1887 the legislature con- 
verted into law a bill introduced by C. 
C. Wright, which was destined to be- 
come famous as the Wright Irrigation 
Law. This law was an elaborate revise 
and improvement upon the irrigation and 
drainage act of 1872. It comprised for- 
ty-six sections and embodied a scheme 
through which there might be attained 
the construction and ultimate ownership 
by the landowners of systems of irriga- 
tion works wherever in the State the 
natural conditions of land and water, as 
an engineering matter, allowed. 

The act has been amended in.particu- 
lars of procedure by successive legisla- 
tures since 1887, but in general outline it 
is about as follows :— 


Whenever fifty or a majority of the holders of 
title, or the evidence of title, to lands susceptible 
of one mode of irrigation from a common source 
and by the same system of works, desire to pro- 
vide for the irrigation of the same, they may 
propose the organization of a district under the 
provisions of the act, and when so organized 
such district shall have the powers conferred, or 
that may be thereafter conferred, by law upon 
such irrigation districts. 
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A petition shall first be presented to the board 
of supervisors of the county in which the greater 
portion of the lands are situated, signed by the 
required number of holders of evidence of title of 
lands of such proposed district, which petition 
shall particularly describe the proposed bounda- 
ries of the district, and shall pray that the same 
be organized under the provisions of the act. 
The petitioners must accompany the petition 
with a sufficient bond, to be approved by the 
board of supervisors, in double the amount of 
the probable cost of organizing such district, con- 
ditioned that the bondsmen will pay all the said 
costs in case said organization shall not be ef- 
fected. Such petition shall be presented at a 
regular meeting of the board and shall be pub- 
lished two weeks before the time at which the 
same is to be presented, in some newspaper in 
the county, the notice stating the time of the 
meeting at which the petition will be presented. 
When such petition is presented, the supervisors 
shall hear the same; and on final hearing may 
make such changes in the proposed boundaries 
as they may find to be proper, and shall establish 
and define such boundaries; provided the said 
board shall not modify said boundaries so as to 
except from the operation of the act any terri- 
tory within the boundaries of the district pro- 
posed by said petitioners which is susceptible of 
irrigation by the same system of works applica- 
ble to the other lands in such proposed district; 
nor shall any lands which will not, in the judg- 
ment of the said board, be benefited by irrigation 
by said system be included within such district; 
provided, that any person whose lands are sus- 
ceptible of irrigation from the same source may. 
in the discretion of the board, upon application of 
the owner to said board, have such lands included 
in such district. Such board will also make an 
order dividing said district into five divisions, as 
nearly equal in size as may be practicable, which 
shall be numbered first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth, and one director, who shall be a freeholder 
in the division and an elector and resident of the 
district, shall be elected by each division; pro- 
vided, that if a majority of the holders of title or 
evidence of title petition for the formation of a 
district, the board of supervisors may, if so re- 
quested in the petition, order that there may be 
either three or five directors, as said board may 
order, for such district, and that they may be 
elected by the district at large. 

The supervisors shall then give notice of an 
election to be held in such proposed district for 
the purpose of determining whether or not the 
same shall be organized under the provisions of 
the act. Such notice shall describe the bounda- 
ries so established, and shall designate a name 
for such proposed district, and said notice shall 
be published for at least three weeks prior to 
said election in a newspaper published in the 
county. Such notice shall require the electors to 
cast ballots which shall contain the words: “Ir- 
rigation District—Yes,”’ or ‘‘ Irrigation District— 
No,”’ and also the names of the persons to be 
voted for to fill the various elective offices pre- 
scribed by the act. The voters at this election 
must have the qualifications prescribed to regu- 
lar electors of the State. 

f upon a canvass of the votes so cast it ap- 
pears that at least two thirds of the votes are 
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cast for “‘ Irrigation District— Yes,” the board 
of supervisors shall enter an order declaring such 
territory duly organized as an irrigation district 
under the name and style theretofore designated, 
and shall declare the persons receiving respect- 
ively the highest number of votes elected to the 
several offices. The district thereupon becomes 
organized. No action shall be brought to test the 
validity Of the proceedings of organization except 
the same be brought within two years from the 
date of thesaid organization. The officers of the 
district are an assessor, a collector, a treasurer, 
and a board of directors. Each of the directors 
and the assessor give bonds of $5,000; the col- 
lector for $20,000; and the treasurer for $50,000. 

The directors have full charge of the laying off 
of the district for irrigation purposes and the 
building of the plant; they can condemn lands 
and waters for the purposes of the district, and 
such condemnations, when made, are declared 
by the act to be for a public use. The legal title 
to all property acquired shall vest in the district. 
For the purposes of constructing the necessary 
irrigating canals and reservoirs and for acquiring 
the property thereto, and otherwise carrying out 
the provisions of the act, the directors are author- 
ized to estimate the amount of money necessary 
for the purpose and to call a special election, at 
which shall be submitted to the electors the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the bonds of the dis- 
trict shall issue for the raising of the sum so 
estimated. If it shall- be determined that a ma- 
jority of votes have been cast in favor of the issu- 
ance of the said bonds, then such bonds, payable 
in gold, shall forthwith issue; they are to be in ten 
series, payable in gold coin of the United States. 
They are to be payable as follows: at the expira- 
tion of eleven years, 5 per cenit of the whole num- 
ber of said bonds; at the expiration of twelve 
years, 6 per cent; at the expiration of thirteen 
years, 7 per cent; at the expiration of fourteen 
years, 8 per cent; at the expiration of fifteen 
years, 9 per cent; at the expiration of sixteen 
years, Io per cent; at the expiration of seventeen 
years, 11 per cent; at the expiration of eighteen 
years, 13 per cent; at the expiration of nineteen 
years, 15 per cent; at the expiration of twenty 
years, 16 per cent. All of the bonds are to bear 
six per cent interest, and no bonds are to be sold 
for less than ninety per cent of their face value. 
The bonds are to be sold on bids. The directors 
may issue these bonds on special elections held 
from time to time, whenever it is deemed that 
the interests of the district require improvement 
or repairs to any part of the plant. 

The bonds and interest thereon are to be paid 
by an assessment upon the real property of the 
district, and such property is to remain liable to 
such assessment. All property of every kind in 
the district is pledged for the payment of the 
bonds. Once a year an assessment is made on 
the lands by the assessor, after which the direc- 
tors sit as a board of equalizatjon; when the value 
of all of the lands of the district have been deter- 
-mined in this manner, the directors declare what 
sum of money must be raised to meet the obliga- 
tions of the district, and this sum must be paid 
by the owners of the lands according to their 
holdings. In case the directors refuse to make 
this assessment, and if the collector of the dis- 
trict refuses to collect the taxes so declared, then 
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the supervisors of the county shall take the as- 
sessment roll of the county and make an assess- 
ment from that on the lands of the district, and 
the Tax Collector shall do the collecting. The 
amount so assessed becomes a lien upon the 
property, and if it is not paid the land is sold to 
pay the assessment; and if the property is not 
redeemed within a year from the date of the sale, 
a deed is made to the same, and this deed con- 
veys full title and is conclusive evidence as to the 
regularity of all proceedings. 


It can scarcely be imagined that a law 
fairer in its provisions could be devised. 
Throughout its whole aim is to make it 
possible for communities living on arid 
lands to irrigate their lands, and to make 
their mortgages given for that purpose so 
secure that they might be salable at the 
lowest rates of interest. Few attempts, 
however, were made at organization 
under the law before it was discovered 
that parcels of the areas to be shaped 
into districts were related to certain di- 
verse elements who would fight the law 
to a final knockout. 

These were the existing water com- 
panies and the land speculator. It is 


natural to suppose that water companies 


would antagonize such a scheme, which 
might bring about competitors who would 
do the irrigating at cost. In those cases, 
therefore, where the companies could find 
no probability of the district absorbing 
their plant and paying to them a much 
puffed price, they were opposed to the 
improvement if the situation presented 
dangers of a district system ever being 
constructed which would in any way in- 
terfere with theirs. f 

But the more aggressive, because the 
more diffused, element of disturbance 
was the land speculator. If the persons 
owning lands within the boundaries of 
districts had all been resident farmers, 
mechanics, merchants, or other indus- 
trials, there would perhaps never have 
been a lawsuit contesting the act; but if 
those producers and disseminators of 
wealth within the districts did not realize 
it prior to the passage of the act, they 
have reason to do so now that a land- 
owner as landowner, is a singular anom- 
aly. While the value of his land in- 
creases only through contiguous improve- 
ment, he is an enemy to all improvement 
for which he is to be taxed a share of the 
improvement’s cost. His attitude is not 
that of a user of land and a producer of 
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wealth, but he is a consumer and ab- 
sorber of the bertefit of others’ industry. 
He does not hold land to make it pleasur- 
able and profitable to communities, to al- 
low its inherent bounties to be converted 
by labor into benefits, but he holds it in 
order that the desirability of its accessi- 
bility and its incident value may be in- 
creased by the industry, thrift, and mo- 
rality, of dwellers in contiguous parcels. 
It is the gloomy misfortune of Califor- 
nia also, that by far the greater part of 
her land area is owned by persons who 
for the most part, do not even reside 
within the State, and except where they 
live in her metropolis, and the lands are 
in San Francisco county, few indeed of 
them abide in the counties where the 
lands are located. It was expected by 
the framer of the act that this class would 
make trouble. Of no fact was he more 
certain than that of all men, they were 
entitled to the very slightest considera- 
tion. Since they generally owned vast 
areas, sometimes reaching into entire 
valleys and the half of whole counties, 
if the act should provide that the vote to 
determine whether or not a district to be 
formed should be an acreage vote, like a 
share vote in a stock company, there 
would likely never have been a single ir- 
rigation district formed in the State, for 
one vacant landowner possessing more 
land than all the farmers, shopkeepers, 
and others, in the whole proposed district 
together, would vote his acreage against 
the proposition, and that would end it. 
Nor was it deemed wise to limit the 
franchise to freeholders; since in a dis- 
trict where the majority of freeholds were 
let to tenants, (and there are doubtless 
such in California,) it would rest with the 
landlords to say whether the lands should 
be irrigated or not, and as the only inter- 
est they have in the farms is to get the 
most rent out of them possible with the 
minimum of investment, they would not 
be likely to approve of investing a large 
sum of money in irrigation. To give the 
ballot to tenants by specification as well 
as to landlords, would be simply giving 
it to every legal voter, for every man 
within a district would, of: course, be 
either an owner orarenter, and whether 
there was danger of ‘‘ colonization ’’ or 
not to push through an election, it was 
deemed that the general election laws 
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could take care of such. Besides, the 
aim of the legislature was to get Cali- 
fornia irrigated, and it was not disposed 
to quibble in its law in behaif of obstruc- 
tionists. 

It was therefore provided in the act 
that the voting should be by the regular 
electors, resident of the districts. Since 
the act related to the industrial opportun- 
ities and conditions cf those living within 
the district, it was deemed that in a mat- 
ter of such aspect there were others be- 
sides landowners who were possessed of 
rights. 

It was not long, however, after dis- 
tricts began to come into existence, be- 
fore the act went broadly into the courts 
for interpretation. The first of these cases 
was the Turlock Irrigation District vs. 
Williams (76 Cal., 366). 

In this case all the conceivable consti- 
tutional grounds which might be brought 
to destroy the act were urged against it ; 
the most important of these were as fol- 
lows: That the statute authorizes the 
taking of private property for private use 
and without reference to actual benefits ; 
the apportionment is unequal and unjust, 
consequently the statute is unconstitu- 
tional. It is void because it authorizes 
the taking of private property without 
due process of law. It authorizes private 
property to be assessed and sold to pay 
for a future uncertain and contingent im- 
provement. The assessment is not lim- 
ited to benefits conferred. The statute 
allows the board of directors and voters 
of the district to raise the assessment as 
high as they please, even though the cost 
of improvement should exceed the bene- 
fits ; it authorizes the formation of a dis- 
trict of assessment without giving all the 
landholders ahearing. The act isa usur- 
pation of judicial powers by legislatures 
and a delegation of judicial powers to a 
board of supervisors. The act is in con- 
travention of the Constitution in that it 
delegates to the board of directors of the 
district and to the electors legislative 
powers and grants to a special commis- 
sion and private individuals power to levy 
taxes. It grants special privileges to a 
certain class of citizens and discriminates 
in favor of a particular industry. The 
district formed under the act for the pur- 
pose of irrigating private lands and thus 
increasing their productiveness and value, 
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is in every respect a private corporation. 
The act is special legislation ; it relates 
to particular localities — districts suscep- 
tible of irrigation from a common source ; 
such legislation is prohibited by the Con- 
stitution of California. 

The Supreme Court, however, had lit- 
tle of consolation for the elements who 
were fighting the most life-giving piece of 
legislation which the California legisla- 
ture ever afforded to industry. Through- 
out its decision it shows a plain disposi- 
tion to allow the utmost of liberality in 
construction of the statute and to tram- 
ple down with a weighty foot mere ob- 
structionists haggling on points of its pro- 
cedure. 


In the case cited, it held that districts, when 
organized, have all the elements of corporations 
formed to accomplish a public use. The results 
of a drainage law and one which has for its pur- 
pose the irrigating of immense bodies of arid land 
must necessarily be the same asrespects the pub- 
lic good; the one is intended to bring into culti- 
vation and make productive a large area of land 
which would otherwise remain uncultivated and 
unproductive of any advantage to the State, be- 
ing useless and incapable of yielding any revenue 
of importance toward the general purposes of the 
State government by reason of too much water 
flowing over or standing upon it or percolating 
through it. The other has for its main object the 
utilizing and improving of vast tracts of arid and 
unfruitful soil, desert-like in character, much of 
it, which if water in sufficient quantity can be 
conducted upon and applied to it may be made to 
produce the same results as flow from the drain- 
age of large bodies of swamp and overflow lands. 
Such a general scheme by which irrigation may 
be stimulated, the taxable property of the State 
increased, the relative burdens of taxation upon 
the whole people decreased, and the comfort and 
advantage of many thriving communities sub- 
served, would seem to redound to the advantage 
of all the people of the State to a greater or less 
extent. It is true that incidentally private per- 
sons and private property may be benefited, but 
the main plan of the legislature, viz., the general 
welfare of the whole people inseparably bound up 
with the interests of those living in sections 
which are dry and unproductive without irriga- 
tion, is plain to be seen pervading the whole act 
in question. This is not a law passed to accom- 
plish exclusive and selfish private gain ; it is an 
extensive and far-reaching plan by which the gen- 
eral public may be vastly benefited ; and the leg- 
islature acted in good judgment in enacting it. 


The Supreme Court then quoting from 
a decision in 18 Cal. rep. 252 (Gilmer vs. 
Lime Point) says :— 

If the use for which property is taken be to sat- 
isfy a great public want or public exigency, it 
is a public use within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion ; and the State is not limited to any given 
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mode of applying that property to satisfy the 
want or meet the exigency. 


Continuing the Court says :— 


A law which is for a public purpose and which 
mainly concerns the public welfare, which lays an 
assessment upon property according to approxi- 
mate equality of benefits, is not unconstitutional 
because of that feature. 


And in the five or more cases which fol- 
low this one the Supreme Court has held 
uniformly with the law; as says Judge 
James A. Waymire, who figured poten- 
tially in sustaining the law in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as coun- 
sel for appellants in the case of Brad- 
ley vs. the Fallbrook Irrigation district, 
‘* Nineteen judges of the Supreme Court, 
including commissioners, have, during a 
period of six years, passed upon this sub- 
ject, and not one has dissented.’’ 

Could the law of California,.as driven 
by its legislature and clinched by its 
Supreme Court, have exerted entire con- 
trol over an industrial movement most 
perfectly a matter of the State’s indus- 
trial regulation, there is small doubt but 
that the two and thirty irrigation districts 
formed under the statute would now be 
fair and fortunate municipalities peopled 
with prosperous and happy populations, 
regions of green meadows and russet 
grain, of orchards and vineyards, ruled 
with the straight lines of the watering 
ditches, dotted with the white cottages of 
industrious husbandmen, and sustaining 
numerous and thrifty towns as their dis- 
tributing centers. 

But unfortunately it did not abide in 
California institutions to settle the law. 
Under the dual citizenship and govern- 
ments with which the Constitution of 
this nation invests us, the law could not 
become a fixity until it had run the gamut 
of Federal as well as State courts. Again, 
if all owners of district lands had resided 
upon their lands the Federal court could 
never have acquired jurisdiction over any 
question affecting the law; but the la- 
mentable fact was, and is, as I have re- 
marked, that the greater number of hold- 
‘rs of vacant lands now bounded by dis- 
trict lines are absentee owners. They 
do not reside upon the land and never in- 
tend to de so; they acquired the titles 
for no other purpose than to continue 
them vacant until the pressure of popula- 
tion about their holdiags enables them to 
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exact from labor wishing to employ itself 
upon them a sum sufficiently in advance 
of the prices they paid to please their 
fancy or to appease their rapacity. Un- 
der the aspect of things as they stood 
there might be one law for the residents 
of the district and another for the alien 
owners, one being provided by the State 
Legislature, the other by the Federal 
court. 
Accordingly, in 1894 a non-resident 
landowner, one Maria King Bradley, 
brought suit against the Fallbrook Irriga- 
tion district in the United States Circuit 
Court for the lower circuit of California 
before the Honorable Erskine M. Ross. 
The case involved the constitutionality of 
the law in the organization of a district, 
and the points raised were precisely those 
which previously for several years had 
been settled in the State by the judges of 
the Supreme Court. 

In many features the law of the Fed- 
eral courts follows that of the States in 
which those courts are located. It would 
seem that where the law under consider- 
ation by such court was one local to such 
State, which had been many times passed 
upon and confirmed by its highest tribu- 
nal, which had reached into the lives and 
industries of thousands of its population 
and upon the faith of which millions of 
dollars and millions of days of labor had 
been invested, the disposition of a Fed- 
eral court in passing upon such law would 
be to follow the precedent of the State 
tribunal and give its sanction to the set- 
tled status existing under the statute of 
the State; and this, it appears, was the 
strongest influence actually moving the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in their decision of the 
cases they have just disposed of. 

Nor would it seem that a non-resident 
holder of title to vacant land within a 
State should of right be entitled to con- 
sideration different from that of the resi- 
dents of the State in like situations. It 
would seem that when one buys lands 
within a State he should do so upon the 
faith and strength of the laws of that 
State, and the fact that he withholds his 
person from the State’s population and 
his wealth from its property while he 
absorbs the increment of its growth and 
progress should not entitle him to treat- 
ment better or other than that allowed to 
the State’s citizens. 
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These considerations, however, did not 
weigh with Judge Ross. Asresults proved, 
he wedged his single opinion between 
those of the Supreme Court of the State 
of California and the Supreme Court of 
the United States; and while the Supreme 
Courts are now on record one way, Judge 
Ross, unsustained, abides in a counter 
direction. 

It does not change the situation to say 
for the purposes of the pleadings that the 
land of Maria King Bradley was watered 
from a natural or other source, and that, 
therefore, this particular land had no use 
for an irrigation system. The opinion of 
Judge Ross does not concern particularly 
and peculiarly a special piece of land or 
land having singular and extraordinary 
qualities ; but it relates to any and all 
lands ; in short, the opinion does not take 
account of specified things, but it regards 
principles. Nor can it be doubted that 


if the Bradley land had been subjected 
to physical examination it would have 
shown that Judge Ross was wise in pay- 
ing slight attention to the suggestion of 
its carrying its own water and needing 


no assistance from an irrigation district. 

The salient contention of this land- 
owner position has been that the assess- 
ments levied on their district lands were 
not for public uses. We have seen that 
the State Supreme Court declared they 
were. Early in the decision of Judge 
Ross he traverses this very point of pub- 
lic use. He maintains that the— 


legislative declaration found in the act here in 
question that the use in relation to which the 
authorized power is to be exercised as a public 
use does not necessarily make itso. If it did, 
the constitutional provision that private property 
may be taken for a public use, and the converse 
of this, which is everywhere maintained by all 
courts, and which nobody doubts, that private 
property cannot be taken for a private use, might 
just as well not exist. It is the purpose and use 
of a work which determines its character. Streets 
and highways are in their nature public, for the 
very purpose of their construction is the accom- 
modation of the public, to the use of which every 
person is entitled upon the same terms and con- 
ditions as every other person. Water appropri- 
ated or designed for the use of cities and towns 
becomes charged with a public use, for the very 
purpose of such appropriation is the supplying of 
the public with that necessary element, and every 
person within such cities and towns is entitled to 
it upon precisely the same terms and conditions. 
But can this properly be said of a district however 
extensive its boundaries, where only certain per- 
sons areentitled to enjoy its use? That is to say, 
where only the landowners in the district are 
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entitled to the use. . No man’s property 
can be constitutionally taken from him without 
his consent and transferred to certain other men 
for their use, however numerous they may be. 
And that is just what the legislation in question 
authorizes to be done. Private property is there- 
by authorized to be assessed and sold to provide 
water to supply the landowners in a certain dis- 
trict more or less limited in extent, for irrigation 
purposes. Every person within such district is 
not entitled to the use of the water so provided 
upon the same terms and conditions as every 
other person, but only those persons who happen 
to own land in the district. 


Is not this attitude and reasoning of the 
learned Judge peculiar when it is viewed 
with regard to the plaintiff at bar? He 
tells us that in order for property to be 
lawfully taken from individuals against 
their consent the use to which it is to be 
devoted must be a public use; one to 
which ‘‘ every person is entitled to upon 
the same terms and conditions as every 
other person’’; and yet so far as this 
plaintiff was concerned, surely she could 
have no complaint upon that score, for 
she was one of those ‘certain persons 
who were entitled to enjoy its use.’’ She 
was a landowner; it did not, therefore, 
lie in her mouth to say that the law was 
unjust when by that very law, according 
to the Judge’s language, she was given 
advantages by that alleged taking of 
private property which others in the dis- 
trict did not possess. Her own statement 
of the case, in the light of the Judge’s:rul- 
ing, should have turned her out of court. 

If Maria King Bradley had been a mer- 
chant in the district, fighting to resist an 
assessment upon the stock in her store 
made for the purpose of building the plant, 
Judge Ross’s reasoning might have been 
applicable, because then, perhaps, the 
taking of private property might not have 
been for a purpose to which ‘‘ every per- 
son would have been entitled to upon the 
same terms and conditions as every other 
person’’; for Mrs. King as storekeeper 
could not become an irrigator. But Mrs. 
King was not a storekeeper; nor was she 
other than one of that very class for 
whose benefit the Judge says private 
property was taken for a public use, who 
was benefited and who profited by that 
taking, who was not a person injured by 
that taking and who had no standing in 
court; for under all law from the birth 
of Littleton down to the present day, in 
order for a plaintiff to have standing in 
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court he must be an aggrieved, an injured 
party. Besides, if those persons of the 
district whose private property was (ac- 
cording to Judge Ross’s view) really taken 
for a public use (because they could not 
enjoy the use of the improvement upon 
the same terms and conditions as every 
other person), if they were satisfied to 
let things stand the way they were, it 
was a queer procedure on part of Judge 
Ross to deny them this privilege at the 
instance of one who was benefited by 
their loss. Thus it is, as a first step, upon 
demurrer or a plea in abatement, Maria 
King Bradley should have been turned 
out of court. 

And so, without pushing it further, I 
see nothing in this opinion worthy of 
further analysis. The point the Judge 
makes of private property and public use, 
is reiterated in a variety of forms, and in 
reality thus comprises nearly the whole 
opinion of many hundreds of words. To 
discuss the attitude of the storekeeper 
would be to conjure up an individual who 
did not appear in court, and who, prob- 
ably, has never felt he has cause for com- 
plaint. But even supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that this taking of Maria 
Bradley’s property was not for a public 
use, if Judge Ross had reflected upon the 
quality of ownership of land, he would 
have had no difficulty in following in the 
track of the Supreme Justices. What the 
irrigation district really took from the 
landowner in the way of assessment was 
net in reality any of her property, but it 
resumed a part of the value it had placed 
upon the land. 

And it could not be deemed an unjust 
construction of law, even though there be 
no precedent for it, (as is the case with 
much legislation these days,) to allow an 
owner to take from the possession of 
another what was his own even though 
the subject of that taking be land value 
and the owner be an irrigation district. 
If the roof should slide off my house and 
fallon A’s lot adjacent, and when I sought 
to remove it A should claim it, Judge Ross 
would have no hesitancy in awarding me 
judgment for its recovery. But where an 
Irrigation district had by its act deposited 
much greater value than a roof on Maria 
King’s land, and sought only to withdraw 
a portion of it, Judge Ross says that the 
Irrigation district is taking from Maria 
‘private property,’’ and it must be re- 
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strained. It might be taking ‘‘private 
property,’’ true enough, but to ‘‘a man 
up a tree’ it would seem that the ‘ pri- 
vate property ’’ belonged to the irrigation 
district and not to Maria King Bradley. 

The presence of an irrigation plant 
ordinarily increases the value of arid 
land from five to eight times. In South- 
ern California it has raised its value from 
$1.25 per acre to $500 per acre for the 
bare land. It is estimated that the aver- 
age value of irrigated lands in the State 
is $150 per acre.’ The average value of 
unirrigated arid lands is certainly not 
above from $15 to $30 per acre. With 
irrigation also, the productive power of 
the land increases from 400 to 1,000 per 
cent. It is then the farmer can realize 
how vastly superior are such lands to the 
rain-watered farms of the East. Then 
he can enjoy the advantages of a rich, 
deep soil, freedom from destructive winds 
or the impediments of bad weather, and 
above all absolute immunity from drought; 
in short, climatic conditions which permit 
him to grow crops throughout the year. 
If Judge Ross, therefore, had contem- 
plated this new plant-made value upon 
land, he could have seen that the irriga- 
tion district assessed no property of the 
landowners, but, as | have said, only 
claimed a share of the value it had given, 
and this share never in excess of the 
value deposited, even where, as it is 
claimed, it exists in the Perris district at 
$30 per acre. It is generally very much 
less, as in the Modesto district, where it 
is $8 per acre. Judge Waymire states 
that, ‘‘ The average irrigation tax is only 
about $1 per acre when all the bonds are 
out and the works finished.’’ 

This opinion by a Judge of less repu- 
tation than Judge Ross might have af- 
fected movements in the irrigation dis- 
tricts but slightly, for the views of one 
judicial mind against those of nineteen 
might be expected to be overruled when 
it should reach the scrutiny of another 
group of minds; but the record of Judge 
Ross for soundness of judgment, the num- 
ber of great cases he had passed upon, 
in no important instance having been re- 
versed, gave him prestige with the dis- 
trict communities which led them to feel 
that he was right and the California jur- 
ists were wrong. 

Had the opinion of Judge Ross been 


'Ontario Observer, January 5, 1895. 
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sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the irrigation district en- 
terprises would have been things of the 
past. As it was, they never from their 
inception possessed the life they would 
have enjoyed under settled law. At all 
times the ominous cloud of Federal inter- 
ference hung overthem. To this condi- 
tion of doubt was due nearly all of the 
abuses of which the opponents of the 
system now complain in their appeals to 
have the law amended to emasculation 
or repealed. There were instances of 
where officers, feeling the uncertainties 
of the existence of the district and their 
own consequent tenures, fell to feather- 
ing their nests in anticipation of barren- 
ness ahead; cases of where water com- 
panies seeking to sell a plant caused the 
organization of a district to unload their 
property, in collusion with dishonest di- 
rectors, at exorbitant figures. There 
were districts the inhabitants of which, 
finding the doubt concerning the law had 
destroyed the market for the bonds, were 
forced to exchange their bonds to con- 
tractors undertaking to build the plant, 
and who received these securities at 
about half the value they could have 
been paid in cash. In short, all the 
scramble, dishonesty, and ill blood, which 
can be engendered over property, through 
the insecurity of law affecting its posses- 
sion, was rampant in these districts dur- 
ing a period of six years. There were 
those who had faith in the law and the 
districts; some had only hopes of both, 
but when the decision of Judge Ross was 
announced the heart of everyone failed; 
confidence was lost; the bonds were value- 
less upon the market; all activities upon 
the water systems were shut down; sev- 
eral districts were disorganized; there 
was heard wailing over lost property on 
one side and about incompleted work on 
the other; it was as though some giant 
hand had come from out of the mist and 
closed upon them, and thousands were 
squeezed in the vise. 

At this juncture the irrigation districts 
organized within the State were thirty- 
two, as follows: 


San Diego county: —Escondido district, 
amount of bonds issued, $450,000; Fallbrook, 
$400,000; Linda Vista, $1,000,000; Perris, $442,- 
ooo; Jamacha, $700,000; San Jacinto and Pleas- 
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ant Valley, $350,000. Total number of districts, 
Total amount of bonds issued, $3,322,000. 
San Bernardino county:—Alessandro, $76s,- 
ooo; Citrus Belt, $800,000; East Riverside, $250,- 
ooo; Grapeland, $200,000; Rialto, $500,000. 


Total number of districts in San Bernardino 
county, 4. Total value of bonds issued, $1,750,- 
000 


Los Angeles county:—Big Rock Creek, $400,- 
ooo; Glendora, $170,000; Pomona Orange Belt, 
$200,000. Vineland, $62,000. Number of dis- 
tricts, 4. Total value of bonds, $832,000. 

Tulare county:—Tulare, $500,000; Tule River, 
$90,000; Tipton, $50,000. Total amount of 
bonds, $640,000. 

Colusa county:—Central, $750,000; Colusa, 
$600,000; Kraft, $80,000. Total amount of 
bonds, $1,430,000. 

Stanislaus county:— Modesto, $800,000; Tur- 
lock, $1,200,000. Total, $2,000,000. 

Fresno and Tulare counties:— (districts ex- 
tending into both counties) Alta, $675,000; Sun- 
set, $2,000,000. Total, $2,675,000. 

Fresno county:—Madera, $850,000. 

Kern and Tulare counties:—Kern and Tulare, 
$700,000. 

Kern county:—Poso, $500,000. 

Orange county:—Anaheim, $600,000. 

Glenn county:—Orland Southside, $100,000. 

Yuba county:—Brown’s Valley, $140,000. 

Total of all bonds issued by all districts:—$15,- 
519,000. 

About fifty per cent of the bonds were sold. 


The opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is recent and is still in 
the public mind. It was in the case of 
Bradley vs. the Fallbrook district, and 
upon this opinion was also dismissed the 
appeal of the Modesto Irrigation district 
vs. Tregea. The last case went up di- 
rectly from the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia; the former reversed Judge Ross. 
That opinion emphasizes to us that land 
is not property like other property and 
that owners cannot ‘‘do as they please 
with their land’’; they cannot hold it 
idle when the productive efforts of whole 
communities must be held in check there- 
by; they must either move with the throng 
or they must sell out and let someone else 
put their lands to use. 

Such being the case, it would seem 
that there should be an end to conten- 
tion. The temper of the people of the 
State is certainly that it is much to be 
regretted that the principle of the Wright 
law does not obtain in more of our laws. 
If it did, we should have less people 
swarming in sloth and poverty in the 
cities and less areas of brown bare lands 
in the country ; the active agency of hu- 
man labor and the passive element of 
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production would be brought together 
and the result would be a bounteous pro- 
duction of wealth which would redound 
to the benefit of everyone within the 
State. If there was ever a law worthy 
of defense it is surely this one, for it 
deals with the very vitality of the State. 

But the land speculators die hard. Fail- 
ing to secure the demolition of the law, 
they have now, from all districts, com- 
bined into an organization to use their 
united influence to secure the law’s re- 
peal, or to have it so changed that they 
will not have to pay any share of the 
costs of the plants built above their lands 
while they at the same time pocket the 
values deposited upon their lands by the 
plant’s presence. Another object of this 
organization is to continue to deluge with 
mud the irrigation bonds, whereby they 
shall impair their sale, and thus force the 
dissolution of many districts and prevent 
the organization of new ones. To this 
end they have started the publication of 
a monthly paper in San Francisco whose 
business it is to work up a sentiment 


against the bonds and carry it into the 
financial offices of the East, to the end that 
bond buyers may eschew these securities. 

Meanwhile it is well to understand that 
these paper representations are mostly 


unfounded. It may be imagined, how- 
ever, that there are now genuine land- 
owning farmers resident in some of the 
districts who would be glad to have the 
entire act and all the matters and things 
connected with it wiped out of existence 
and to be restored to their former posi- 
tions in order that they might have a 
clean ground to start over again; they 
feel that the work that has been done on 
their plants has been at too great a cost, 
incident, as I have said, to the uncer- 
tainty of the law prevalent at the time 
of the undertaking. Then there are those, 
also, more dishonest than the rest, who 
realize that if the bonds were to be viti- 


ated the ditches would remain dug and 
the masonry of the dams would continue 
standing and that the area of the districts 
would profit by the bondholders’ loss. 
But most of the districts, the Posos, East 
Riverside, and many others, are now at 
peace. The great body of the farmers 
are satisfied with the districts, willing to 
maintain the bonds, want the law sus- 
tained', and wish to irrigate their lands.’ 
They, too, understand the motives which 
move the recusant landowners to oppose 
the law and the districts, and they very 
properly blame them for all the trouble. 
Most of the irrigation bonds issued are 
secure beyond question ; for. the reason 
that actions upon their validity have be- 
come barred by limitation. With such 
bonds the proposed purchaser has only to 
examine the districts to ascertain if the 
property in them shows a safe margin of 
value above the face of the bonds. It is 
unlikely he will find any district where 
such is not the case. What these dis- 
tricts now need is rest from litigation, 
changes of law, and printed abuse. With 
a little respite from these kind of activi- 
ties they will show themselves to be what 
they really should be, great municipali- 
ties with acreage running into hundreds 
of thousands, abounding in natural re- 
sources, which will be converted into 
wealth if the people within them are but 
permitted to employ their labors in peace; 
and they will be the garden spots of the 
United States, a delight to the State of Cal- 
ifornia, and peopled by the happiest and 
most prosperous communities on earth. 
John E. Bennett. 


! As at a meeting held in San Diego on December rst, 1806, 
at which rsoirrigators discussed the Wright law. They voted 
to sustain the law, and refused to instruct their legislative 
delegation to operate to change it. 

2 The landowners in the East Riverside and Pleasant Valley 
districts in this county, the Escondido district in San Diego 
county, and several others, are well satisfied with the deci- 
sion. They have received dollar for dollar in water rights 
and improvements for their bonds and are enjoying the ad- 
vantages of an irrigation system controlled by the people ata 
reasonable cost peracre. They feel that this decision means 
not only security in their rights. but an era of prosperity.— 
Riverside Press and Horticulturist. 














WHEN HE CAME AGAIN... 





THE SHERIFF WAS WITH HIM. 


THE WOOING OF THE SENORITA. 


ILLARD TRAVIS was a man of 

ideas; he was also very young. 

This was not so bad as it might 

have been, for his ideas were 

of the toy pistol sort,—a nui- 

sance to everybody, but only 

occasionally hurtful to the 

holder. The idea which made 

Travis particularly odious to 

his fellow men was less original than un- 

‘expected. He merely held that all this 

peep-show performance of modern affairs 

was a progression towards emptiness, 

that there was nothing sound or whole- 

some, but naked, unblushing savagery, 

and his vade mecum was “‘ our progenitor, 
Adam.”’ 

As he was born in Boston of a long line 
of Doctor-of-Divinity and Professor-of- 
Moral-Science ancestry, it may be in- 
ferred that his opportunities for observa- 
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tion were limited. As may be also im- 
agined his peculiar views had not en- 
deared him to his friends. Miss Vande- 
venter went so far as to say she thought 
Adam must have been a stupid fellow, he 
had so few experiences. But then Miss 
Vandeventer lived in New York, where 
the tinsel glitter manifestations of this 
decried civilization are particularly seduc- 
tive. 

Travis’s conceit, however, was polem- 
ical rather than personal, and he continued 
to conduct himself faultlessly by the can- 
ons of cultivated society, and fed his 
theories until they waxed big and obnox- 
ious. Then lest he should grow inflated 
past all-usefulness, fate pricked the bub- 
ble of his queer conceit, and the manner 
of his downfall is worth relating. 


He had been holding forth at the club, 
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where his ideas were neither popular nor 
well received, and had been told incon- 
tinently to shut up. It is not gratifying 
to talk to a man who thinks you would 
appear to better advantage in red paint 
anda breech-cloth. There was a visiting 
stranger at the club, a ruminative little 
man from the West, who might be con- 
ceived as forgiving himself the too evi- 
dent rotundity of his vest because of its 
increased facilities for the display of gold 
link chain and jeweled fob. The West- 
ern man wanted to know if Travis had 
ever seen a Digger Indian, or a Coman- 
che, or a Piute? Travis had not. He 
had a complacent acquaintance with the 
most notable institutions of this evan- 
escent fabric of human affairs, but he 
had never seen raw humanity at home. 
He had never seen a Digger, nor a Piute. 

‘‘Wait until you do,’’ said the man 
from the West. 

This suggestion, tipped with an air of 
superior knowledge, had the immediate 
effect of closing the discussion, the club 
rejoicing greatly thereat. 

When the other man has seen what 
you have only thought about, there is 
really nothing more to be said. Conning 
over this rebuff, Travis conceived the 
idea of putting his theories to the test of 
personal observation. A month later saw 
Travis on his way to California to engage 
in the study of raw humanity. He was 
bound for Los Vinos, a cattle ranch in the 
San Joaquin valley. He had met the 
owner of Los Vinos on an Atlantic steam- 
ship the summer before, the Californian 
being on his way to secure the co-opera- 
tion of English financiers in his pet irri- 
gation scheme. 

Travis had procured him some fortun- 
ate introductions and the rancher had ex- 
tended an invitation with all the effusion 
of Western landed interests toward East- 
ern capital. The Californian had told 
him that the work on his ranch was done 


by Indians. Travis was humble, and 
recognized his limitations. He would be- 
gin with the Indians at Los Vinos, who 
might be supposed to have suffered a 
diminution of their naturalness, and work 
himself into a state of sympathy with raw 
humanity. 

He found Los Vinos with very little 
trouble, a cattle range skilfully gerry- 
mandered over the best grazing land in 
three counties. On the way there he 
saw Diggers and Piutes, he also smelt 
them and realized that a course of eso- 
teric culture is not the best preparation 
for the study of aboriginal humanity. At 
Los Vinos he found Piutes and Greasers 
and degenerate half-breeds,—not exactly 
what he came to see, but sufficiently raw 
for his purpose. It was snowing when 
the train pulled out of Boston, but at Los 
Vinos woolly clouds rolled up the cafions 
from blossomy acres of white, mellowed 
and bordered with gold, and all intoxicat- 
ing delights exhaled in the sensuous at- 
mosphere. He declined the hospitality 
of the superintendent at the ranch house 
and sought bed and board with Juan 
Romero, head vaquero. Romero’s house 
was an old stage station, a long low adobe 
structure set on the slope where the val- 
ley rises to meet the hills, some miles be- 
low the ranch headquarters and close to 
the stream that leaped whitening from 
the cafion as far as it could or dared, to 
the plain below. 

A row of poplars ran as far up the slope 
to the mountain as the stream ran down 
to the valley. Behind the house the 
water foamed and curdled under a twi- 
lightthicket of grape-vines, whose twisted 
stems, riding the ridge of the roof like 
some green old man of the sea, dropped 
pendulous fingers to the eaves of the low 
veranda that looked full on the glare of 
the leopard-colored plain. 

The chief of the vaqueros welcomed 
Travis to this ancient hostelry with the 
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air of an hidalgo, and the Sefiora Romero 
was very good to him. The proprietor of 
Los Vinos was still abroad and the super- 
intendent was a man of many cares. 
Travis purchased a saddle and a sombrero 
and resigned himself to the impulse of the 
hour. 

He spent the first two weeks hunting 
fleas and learning to like villainous messes 
of chile con carne. At the end of that time 
he had become accustomed to both, and 
all but forgotten previous states of exist- 
ence. He rode with the vaqueros after 
he had learned to manage their vicious 
little broncos, and had borne with becom- 
ing humility the amusement his fashion- 
able-riding-school ignorance of the art 
provoked. He liked the wild rush through 
the chaparral and the hazardous scurry- 
ing down steep hillsides, and exulted in 
the bellowing mélée of the rodeo. Much 
more he delighted to sleep unhoused be- 
tween the earth and sky. A new sense 


Stirred within him in the wakeful pauses 
of the night, a sense of gladsome multi- 
tudinous existences peopling the sentient 


earth. The domestic life he found less 
interesting, it was so undeniably dirty ; 
but there were phases of it that filled 
him with unmixed delight. 

The women, for instance, were charm- 
ing. That the most charming were found 
sooner or later to be of doubtful origin was 
to be regretted, but the most aboriginal, 
if she were anything less than middle- 
aged, seldom failed of the picturesque. 
He was never weary of watching the 


Sefiora Romero and the felicity of her 
compromises between the indolent in- 
stincts of race and what she felt to be 
due to her position as wife of the man who 
could rope and tie more cattle in a day 
than any man in Los Vinos. 

In the fourth week of his enchantment, 
when the grape vines were misty with 
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bloom, came to Los Vinos the Sefiorita De 
Silvierra. She said she was Spanish. 
She was the daughter of a tamale man 
in San José, and bore some unexplained 
relation to Juan’s wife, to whom she had 
come on a visit. The Sefiora Romero, it 
may be remarked in passing, belonged to 
that race who had not found it incompati- 
ble with a state of undiluted human na- 
ture to draw rations from the government. 
But that could hardly account for the gen- 
eral irresistibility which Travis acknowl- 
edged in her young relative. Brown, pas- 
sive, and inscrutable, she held him with a 
charm that escaped definition, just as the 
soft illusions of her speech eluded his 
tongue trained to the prim syllabification 
of Bostonese. After the Sefiorita came 
He rode less often with the vaqueros and 
cared less interestedly for the indolent 
simplicity of life in-the wickiups. After 
the Sefiorita came he neglected his cor- 
respondence and began to learn the ver- 
nacular. 

The great valley smiled for a brief 
season and lay still, fainting under the 
stress of summer suns. All day the light 
beat down the hollow of the valley, and 
pulsed back to the translucent dome, but 
Travis no longer noted the recurrent 
phases of the day. Long afternoons the 
Sefiorita sat on the veranda with her 
interminable drawn-work, while Travis 
smoked cigarettes, which the Seforita 
rolled for him, and found his appreciation 
of tne curves of her lithe young body in 
no wise diminished by the cut of her 


greasy frock, with half the buttons off. 
When the light failed the Seforita tink- 
led the strings of her guitar, while the 


wind shook small mysterious patterings 
and more mysterious silences out of the 


poplar trees, and the warm earth turned 


duskily to the yellow California moon, 
which is not projected on a glassy sky, 
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but hangs full orbed upon the verge of 
space. 

About this time Travis began to take 
his Sunday dinner with the superintend- 


ent at the ranch house. On Sundays 
there came to Romero’s, in the unmit- 
igated ugliness of cheap calicoes and 
‘*store clothes,’’ the youth of Los Vinos, 
and the Senorita was very glad to see 
them. She laced her soft young curves 
into her only pair of stays under a pink 


and purple frock, and became at once 


ordinary and unlovely. There came also 
from Tuniwai, beyond Salt Creek, one 
Hawker, a villainous half-white, gross 
and indolent, but not without good points, 
or what passed for such at Los Vinos; an 
audacious air, a skin less swart than 
might have been expected, and a talent 
for existing without labor. 
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Now mark the inconsistencies of human 
nature. Los Vinos admired Hawker in 
proportion as the white strain was upper- 
most, and in like degree Travis found 
him odious, especially as the half-breed 
began to discover an attitude of mind 
that, considering the errand on which he 
had come, the Bostonian had no manner 
of right to resent. It is one thing to en- 
tertain the belief that society is used up 


and another to find yourself regarded as 
the product of its effeteness. Travis ac- 


knowledged a diminished personality in 
the presence of the Sefiorita, but he did 
not want Hawker to tell her so. 

Sitting on the veranda with the com- 
pany adjusting its behavior to the half- 
breed’s opinion of his deserts, he experi- 
enced the disgust of a masquerading mon- 
arch who finds his incognito more of a 
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disguise than he intended. It was then 
that he remembered his proxy host, whom 
up to this time he had somewhat neg- 
lected. The superintendent had been 
nine years at Los Vinos and had but 
one opinion of the inhabitants, he said. 
When Travis thought of Hawker he was 
inclined to agree with him, but he remem- 
bered the Sefiorita and withheld judg- 
ment. 

Events of late had not softened the 
asperity of the superintendent’s temper. 
From time to time marked discrepancies 
in the count of the Los Vinos herds were 
found to correspond with the appearance 
in the market of hides and cattle bearing 
amutilated brand. And the nuisance did 


not abate, notwithstanding the whole pop- 
ulation of Los Vinos bent itself with alac- 
rity to hunting down the culprit. 

When Travis had been two months at 
Los Vinos, Romero took another boarder, 
a shy, silent man who had received per- 


mission to prospect the Los Vinos grant 
for minerals. Travis was at first drawn 
towards the stranger, but the event 
proved him a man of no discrimination, for 
before a week was out he fellowshiped 
with Hawker like a brother. Travis re- 
turned to the veranda, his cigarette, and 
his Sefiorita. 

One of those unnumbered languorous 
days the stranger disappeared in the 
vaporous distance down the valley to- 
ward Summerfield. When hecame again 
he wore the badge of a sheriff’s deputy, 
and the sheriff was with him. They 
dropped wearily from their saddles in 
the white, palpitant glare of afternoon, 
before the dismantled bar room at Ro- 
mero’s, where Travis and the super- 
intendent had worn out the morning with 
crib and cigars. 

Travis surveyed their grim and war- 
like aspect with humorous appreciation 
not unmixed with personal satisfaction, 
for the much sought-for cattle thief whom 


they had come to arrest was none other 
than the half-breed, Hawker. Half an 
hour later, leaving them to their plans, 
Travis, passing out of the low dim room, 
came suddenly on Hawker and the Sejior- 
ita crouched listening under the window. 
A dismayed sense of the situation trans- 
lated itself from eye to eye with the 
swiftness of thought. 

The sheriff’s strident voice reached 
them through the open window, and the 
water gurgled continuously among the 
rocks. How the recollection of those 
long afternoons of inconsequent dalliance 
smote him in the vulgar complacency of 
the girl’s confidence in her power over 
him. 

She was not looking at him, but at 
her lover in triumphant assurance. The 
half-breed, calculating the chances be- 
tween jealousy and fear, watched him 
with his hand thrust backward in a men- 
ace the Bostonian did not understand. 
Ten steps away his host plotted with the 
officers of the law to rid himself of a nui- 
sance, and Travis was a party to his in- 
tention. In common courtesy he could 
do no less than raise his voice in alarm. 
He saw himself withheld from this by 
the Sefiorita’s interpretation of his atti- 
tude toward her, doubly withheld by the 
half-breed’s mocking distrust of his in- 
tention. 

The Bostonian walked out of the dilem- 
ma as instantly as he had walked in, 
suddenly aware, as he went, of the rank 
smell of rawhide crisping in the sun, and 
Romero’s flea-bitten dogs sprawling on 
the kitchen floor. Hawker iet down his 
bridle rein from a broken trellis among 
the vines, and stepped cautiously down 
the deep wash of the stream that fur- 


. rowed the plain far below the summer 


limit of its waters. ° 

If the sheriff and his party had looked 
back as they climbed the long slope of 
the hill to Tuniwai, they might have seen 
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the diminished figure of a horseman spur- 
ring rapidly across the vari-colored plain. 
Travis did not meet them, two days 
later, when they rode back bootless, 
weary,andprofane. Important business, 
so Romero said, had called him home. 


Travis’s friends all declared him much 
improved by his brief sojourn in the West. 

He never mentioned this episode to any 
one, not even to Miss Vandeventer, 
whom he married the following winter; 
perhaps because he cannot for the life of 
himtell what hehas done. Heis troubled 
at times over his breach of good faith to 
his host, but he does not know how he 
could have consoled the Sefiorita, having 
robbed her of her lover. If she has mar- 


ried him since, no doubt he has made her 
suffer for having permitted a rival’s de- 
votion to reach the point of making her 
husband his debtor for life. 

At all times he sees himself compound- 
ing a felony; but he need not trouble 
himself about his breach of good faith 
with the superintendent. Ifhehad raised 
the alarm the half-breed would probably 
have shot one or both of them, a contin- 
gency that has not occurred to him. 


Shortly after his return Travis wrote 
some clever sketches of California life 
which were much admired, but from be- 
ginning to end there was not one word 
in them of the dirty but adorable Sefior- 
ita de Silvierra. 

M. Austin. 


A LOST SONG. 


WONDERFUL song the old year sang, 
Though | passed by hill or plain, 

Its rhythm and thrill as the bright hours sped 

Ran through them all like a golden thread,— 
Ah happy me! 

Its words were in the sunbeams, fall, 

In the drip of the summer rain ; 

New year, dear year, blooming and fair, 
Sing me that song again. 


The sun comes up and the sun goes down, 
And it sets in the summer sea; 
Starry lips tremble along the grass, 
The boughs bend low when the warm winds pass, 
But I hear it not,— 
I listen and wait, but I hear it not; 
For he sings to another than me,— 
The year is singing his song of songs, 
But he sings to another than me. 


Maude Sutton. 





IN EXILE. 


SOMEWHERE in California, now, | know 
That Spring is triumphing; her warm green fields 





Riot with yellow poppies, all aglow,— 
The gladdest flower that ever lifted up 
Its saucy stem from vale or breezy hill 
To rock the living sunshine in its cup! 
And somewhere, too, the lupines blossom out 
In brave long clusters, blue as break of day, 
And just as wet and perfumed. Ah, no doubt 
The buckeye trees are white with perfume too! 
Oh, to be there, in California, now ! 
For but a day,—an hour,—to get away 
From these stern landscapes, barren and unknown, 
From this dull sky of cold, eternal gray, 
This land where stubborn Winter holds the throne 
Of timid Spring, and blights each budding spray. 
Why, there, in California, now, | know 
Must bloom deep drifts of scented, pink-white clover, 
Where drone the drowsy, clumsy, tumbling bees, 
And idle butterflies go shimmering over. 
Oh, would | were in some green caiion, there,— 
Where hairy, nodding, little ‘‘ cream-cups’’ bend 
Above the solemn violets; I|’d tell 
Them — Midas-like —a secret, to the end 
That they in turn should tell it to the world ; 
’T is this :— though far (ah, far!) compelled to roam, 
The heart of California’s child, for aye 
Will call that land of flowers and sunshine,— home. 


Marion Hill. 
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TLUPANA ARM NEAR THE MOUTH OF LAING RIVER. 


EXPLORING IN NORTHERN JUNGLES.’ 


ll. THE CENTRAL CRAGS OF VANCOUVER. 


MAP hanging in the Lands and Works 

Department at Victoria, the capital 

of British Columbia, gives the 

central mountains of Vancouver 

as rising to 8,000 feet and more, 

which leaves those peaks that 

have long been named, such as 

Victoria peak and Crown moun- 

tain considerably in the lurch. 

This is not far wrong as we found 

out during the past summer, when we 

made our way through the district, and 

standing on the summit of the hills that 

seem to bunch up there in specially for- 

midable manner, named them “ Central 
Crags.”’ 

These mountains are a part of the Van- 
couver range, the most westerly of the 
four great systems in British Columbia, 
—-the Rocky mountains, the Gold range, 

! Continued from December, 1896, number. 
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the Coast range, and the Vancouver 
range. They all run nearly parallel from 
the northwest to the southeast. The lat- 
ter range is the northwest boundary of 
the continent of North America, as there 
is only a narrow sub-marine plateau ex- 
tending beyond it, then a quick descent 
into the azure depths of the Pacific ocean. 
The island itself is 270 miles long; its 
breadth, from over seventy miles down 
to not more than ten miles. It seems 
naturally to divide itself into three sec- 
tions, the first from Victoria at the south 
to Alberni, one hundred miles away; 
from Alberni and its lakes to Woss Lake 
and the Tahsis canal, another one hun- 
dred miles; and finally from the latter to 
capes Commerell and Scott at the ex- 
treme north. There is a marked differ- 
ence between these sections,—rain in the 
north, snow in the middle, and genial 
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FRIENDLY COVE, NOOTKA 


weather to a remarkable degree in the 
south. There are small timber, swamp 


lands, and good fishing, in the north; noth- 
ing but mountains, streams, and lakes, 
with perpetual snow, in the center; and 
large timber, excellent land, and good 


society,in the south. From the sea, the 


TLUPANA ARM. 


central portion looks anything cut invit- 
ing,— mountains piled on mountains, 
peaks vying with each other which shall 
be the tallest and most pointed, huge 
banks of snow seemingly everywhere. 

it was from Friendly cove, the Indian 
rancherie on Nootka island that we made 
the start. This is a far-famed spot, the 
headquarters for centuries of a tribe of 
Indians who waged relentless war upon 
their neighbors and all whites. Here 
Jewett, an English sailor, was held in 
captivity for over two years, whose book 
concerning his experience was the delight 
of the boys of a past generation. But now 
all is peace, and a store of supplies kept 
by a white trader makes it a convenient 
place for a start. 

Nootka sound soon after passing the 
cove splits up into three arms: Tahsis, 
Tlupana, and Muchalat. It was from the 
head of the latter that our start inland 
had to be made. We reached there by 
canoe and found a broad stream flowing 
into the arm, coming from the east. 


‘ There were three in the party, all white 


men, the Indian whose canoe we hired 
was to pole the packs containing our 
blankets, food, and cooking utensils, as 
far up as the riffles would allow and then 





NOOTKA INDIANS 


return. We knew from the general ap- 


pearance of the country that neither horse 
nor mule could act as beast of burden for 


us; there was nothing for it but to turn 
ourselves into carriers, and we had pro- 
vided ourselves with straps which long 
experience has brought almost to perfec- 
tion for ease and strength. . 
Our general course, as we planned, was 
as follows: to work our way, with sup- 
plies for eight days, across the island 
through a tract of country never before 
trod, some thirty miles to a large lake 
named Buttles, where we had arranged 
for men to meet us with fresh supplies. 
They were to come in from the east coast, 
following the Campbell river up to where 
the lake found its outlet to the sea. Then 
trom the head of Buttles lake we planned 
to strike into the mountains once again, 
going straight, if possible; and passing 
over the very center of the island, come 
out at Great Central lake, from which 
place an easy journey would take us into 
Alberni. In order that we should have 
light packs we were to be met with further 


fresh supplies at the last named lake, and 
a canoe, in order to avoid the tediousness 
of rafting over a sheet of water thirty 
miles in length. 

On Wednesday afternoon, July 22d, 
we made camp a little distance up the 
East river, finding a most convenient spot, 
save for the mosquitoes, and the devil’s 
club, which here attains to twice a man’s 
height with thorns that have to be reck- 
oned with. The following day the real 
start was made, and in order to lighten 
the canoe two of us took to the bush, while 
the third assisted the Indian in poling. 

No very serious rapids were met until 
four miles had been covered, then an extra 
heavy and dangerous one seemed too 
much for the Indian; and although the 
three of us offered every assistance, we 
could get him no farther, so dumped the 
packs on ashingly shore line and watched 
him as the little craft danced down stream 
and out of sight. We, along the bank, 
had had a stiff fight with the underbrush 
all the morning, but this was slight com- 
pared to what we now encountered. We 




















SCENE ON GREAT CERTRAL LAKE. 


made only two miles in a four hours’ 
struggle. Axes were constantly brought 
into use, clothes were torn, and the river 
waded wherever its depth would allow. 
We were hemmed in by mountains on 
either side, with snow-capped peaks look- 
ing down upon us. Slowly we conquered, 
and were glad enough to throw off our 
packs and camp where the stream forks, 
coming from the south as well as east. 
In the morning the first thing to be done 
was to cross the south fork, and as ford- 
ing was out of the question, owing to the 
rapidity and depth of the river, we felled 
a couple of trees, which dropped most con- 
veniently and made an easy bridge. Then 
we entered a cafion which taxed our in- 
genuity to get through. 
to clamber among and over rocks with 
free hands, but quite another to havea 
gun or an ax in one hand and a pack of 
many pounds upon the back. We lunched 
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It is one thing . 


and camped in that cafion and all the next 
day we were in it, finally having but 
inches to stand on as we crawled round 
the face of the rocky walls which ran 
sheer up a thousand feet and more. 
After the constant roar of the waters 
the quiet of the spot above the cafion was 
most welcome, and we rested in the tim- 
ber close to the edge of the river, which 
flowed swiftly but noiselessly by. An- 
other day’s climbing awaited us before 
we could reach the divide and change 
from climbing up to climbing down. We 
had not traveled above a mile when we 
came toa small lake hemmed in by moun- 
tains, a most picturesque little sheet of 
water, at the head of which we touched 
the snow line. Our river poured into the 
head of this lake, so we ascended its 
course through much easier ground and 
within half a mile came to another lake, 
larger than the first, with a most remark- 
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able natural dam of rock at its foot. This 
rock is some thirty yards across and runs 
back so gently that we could not tell 
where it began in the lake itself. The 
water tumbles over in a beautiful water- 
fall which continues more or less to the 
lake below. It is a fact worth noting that 
the island’s streams almost invariably 
have two lakes in their course. 

We could see ahead of us our final climb 
to the top of the ridge, but it was by no 
means inviting. At the head of the lake, 
the land, thickly wooded, with a surface 
covered by snow, ran sheer up a good 
thousand feet and then seemed to become 
level for a space, beyond which a two- 
peaked mountain rose up into the sky. 
But ahead we went, working our way 
around the lake and then hauling our- 
selves and our packs hand over hand up 


the incline. It was slow work and very 
tiring, but once on the first ridge we were 
well rewarded for the effort. 

Here before us was a very pit of snow; 
a vast amphitheater ran around it and in 
the center was a lake all frozen save that 
we could see a stream running out to the 
north which found a way to the lake be- 
low by astraight drop. Tired though we 
were, we hastened over to that side and 
looked down one of the finest, if indeed it 
is not the greatest, waterfalls of the is- 
land. Snow everywhere, though a lovely 
sky overhead, the pit was not an inviting 
place for a camp, but still we made it,— 
going without a tent, for poles were not 
to be found and wood for a fire was ata 
premium. A finer sight than the last rays 
of the sun striking that amphitheater can 
not well be imagined; and though the 
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THROUGH A GRANITE CANON. 


night wind was cold and biting, we man- 
aged to keep warm by making a common 
bed and sleeping with our hats on. 

We were early astir and glad to push 
on up the farther side of the great pit, 
warily treading, for the snow was very 
hard and in places dangerously slippery. 
Then, asexplorers ever are finding to their 
chagrin, we saw a great chasm between 
us and the Twin peaks and in it lay a 
large lake shaped like a balloon, with ice 
floating on the surface. We took coun- 
sel here as to the best way. We only 
knew the general direction in which 
Buttles lake lay, and could see nothing 
in front but range on range of snow 
mountains. We could travel to our right, 
and so keep the height we were on, but 
we fancied that this would bring us to 
the head of the !ake, (which it would 
have,) whilst we had to meet our party 
at its foot. The way to the left was cer- 
tainly wrong, so we determined to keep 
straight ahead although it meant going 
down into a deep valley. But in this 
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valley, with its source in the lake below 
where we stood, we noted a river run- 
ning, which naturally made us draw the 
deduction that it ran into some lake, for 
the sea was too far off to permit its 
reaching such as its outlet, and by the 
size of the stream we calculated that it 
must feed a large lake, which meant 
Buttles lake or some other that man had 
as yet never seen. 

So down we went, and at times 
faster than we cared to, clinging to the 
short brush as best we could, and mak- 
ing use of snow slides when we had the 
chance. Sure enough, we soon came to 
another lake, but to reach its banks had 
to make a desperate jump. Disaster 
more or less attended this attempt at 
long jumping, but men get used to a little 
water being added daily to their burden, 


‘and we clambered round the edge to the 


foot of the lake, to find no seeming out- 
let for the stream. This puzzled us 4 
good deal, and after a diligent search to 
make sure of so curious a condition o! 
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aifairs we climbed over the great rocks 
which were piled up at the spot and let 
ourselves down the ravine ahead. Not 
until we had gone down a full half mile 
did we see the water, which then oozed 
out at a score of different places from 
amid the rocks and soil, to go tumbling 
down until they came together in full 
form and the stream was once more it- 
self. As we followed its course we came 
upon a good deal of marble along the 
banks and in its bed; we had also seen 
this day, higher up in the snow, small 
flocks of a tiny golden-colored bird. 

We had nothing to do but keep in this 
valley till we found where the river 
ended, but we had not miscalculated, for 
after two days more of working our way 
through the mass of underbrush, and 
ever and anon climbing the mountain 
side to escape a cafion or a waterfall too 
sheer for man’s descent unless as a 


corpse, we came to where the river 
broadened and began to lose its rapidity 


and then poured itself out into the lake 
where we would be. 

But those two days were days to be 
remembered. Old hands as all of us were 
at bearing the tortures of mosquitoes in 
many lands, we can say with truth that 
this valley bears the unenviable palm for 
those enemies of mankind. They seemed 
to take a special delight in attacking us. 
Perhaps they were wrought up over man’s 
daring to enter the unknown land. They 
took us cruelly at disadvantage. What 
chance has a man with the little fiends 
when he is climbing up a wall, using both 
hands tohang by, anda gun or an axin one 
hand to boot? We named, and we think 
well named, that valley and that river, 
Mosquito; and Jet him who disputes the 
right test it in comparison with any other 
part of the island, for himself. 

Several times, to get better walking, 
we had to cross the stream by means of 
felling trees and for the best part of the 
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day left the river altogether, making a 
short cut over a mountain. From the 
summit of this we had a splendid view 
of the mountain ranges hereabouts. They 
are not of a kind to excite any keen de- 
sire to tackle them. The landscape ap- 
peared but one mass of peaks, not a 
round top in sight, and as to any level 
land, not the most active imagination 
could conceive such to exist. But what 
gave us fresh heart was a tiny glimpse of 
our lake. We never had any doubt that 
it was other than Buttles. So down we 
went towards it, but not without one slide 
more than we wanted, which broke our 
rifle short off at the stock and nearly col- 
lapsed one of the party. Sometimes to get 
down a sudden drop we would lower the 
packs one by one and then follow as best 
we could; but what helped us most were 
the deer trails, whichso far as they went 
we held to tenaciously. By Buttles lake 


we stood and a noble sheet of water itis, 
twenty-five miles in length, surrounded 
by scenery of a very high order. 


TYEE OF MUCHALAT ARM, NOOTKA SOUND. 
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Then we began seriously to consider 
how far we ‘might be from the foot of the 
lake and whether our party were likely to 
be there tomeetus. Withour elongated 
pistol we fired a salute, but no reply 
came, so we decided to build a raft and 
make our way down the lake as best we 
could. We had neither rope nor nails, 
but the axmen within twelve hours had 
a craft ready, five logs held together by 
two cross pieces dovetailed in. On it 
we put our belongings and then swished 
our way along the edge, poling where 
the depth would permit with young trees 
for poles. 

We found that we were about three 
miles from the foot, and to get there had 
to round a sharp promontory, which 
causes the outlet of the lake to look al- 
most like a funnel. At first the water 
was very calm, but just as we reached 
the point a strong wind (common to these 
mountain lakes) sprang up, which soon 


threatened every moment to break up 
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our craft. But we conquered, and 
reached calmer waters, soon reaching 
the foot where Campbell river com- 
mences its headlong rush tothe sea; and 
jumping ashore, found no sign of our men, 
or the now much needed provisions. 

We saw at once the gravity of our sit- 
uation. There was no food behind us, 
our rifle was broken so there was no 
chance of food around us, and there was 
a clear four days’ tramp at the very least 
to the east coast where we might find a 
settlement. We had supplies, by living 
very frugally, for twodays, so there was 
no time to lose, and the decision was at 
once reached, to leave the lake and push 
on down the river bank till we either met 
our party or starving should reach the 
coast. 

Hunger ahead made our steps the 
faster and had we not met with an op- 
ponent in the river we should have 
made a record in that day’s tramp. 
Within a couple of miles we came to 
where we either had to cross the river 
or be blocked for good. We had no 
knowledge of the river’s depth but we 
could tell it was very swift. We straight- 
way assayed to ford it, the greatest dan- 
ger of the trip. With packs high up and 
a long pole each, we walked in, clothes 
and all, and got a third of the way across, 
when we saw that the depth ahead would 
be over our heads, and swimming was 
out of the question. Now began a fierce 
struggle to keep out feet. The strain of 
the stream against our legs was tremen- 
dous as the order was given to return. 
Easier said than done. To turn was the 
risk, and only by inches we managed to 
face the other way. A sorry crowd we 
looked as we came up out of the river, 


‘adder but wiser men. 


We camped on the spot and dried out 
as best we could, eating there our last 
piece of bacon; then turned to making a 
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second raft. This was six slim poles tied 
together with bark, for time was short, 
and the next morning we committed our- 
selves to this wondrous craft and turned 
out into the torrent. 

The few minutes that followed were 
very lively and it was a question whether 
we should land where we wanted to on 
the other side, or be carried down to a 
rapid below to be broken up by the 
rocks. But we won against all the ef- 
fort of the river; and then hurried on, 
only to find ourselves again baulked by 
the land two miles below, and the stream 
again to be crossed. This time we found 
an old cedar log lying handy, and cutting 
it in two, dovetailed two cross pieces and 
within an hour were ready for a second 
attempt. This was of a truth a most 
rickety concern and only hungry men 
would have launched forth upon it. It 
requires an adept to ride one log, and 
certainly it takes skill for three men to 
ride on two. 

We reached the other side in safety, 
and took to the woods again, pushing our 
way through a very bad country of under- 
brush and swamp, till tired out, we halted 
with a heavy rain pouring down upon 
us, Close to the head of what is known as 
the Upper Campbell lake. Here we 
cooked out last meal, reserving just 
enough to give us a bite in the morning. 

With determination in every step we 
set out early to make our way down the 
side of the lake as far as we might before 
building a fourth craft and had not gone 
much over.a mile before the usual baulk 
came. Here we thought it just worth 
while firinga signal,soloaded the elongated 
pistol once more and let it go, when 
much to our delight we heard an answer 
come bounding across the water and 
knew that our men were awaiting us. 

They had been camped for a week 
past; and had not reached the foot of the 
lake for the simple reason that they 
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could not find the way. They attempted 
to ascend the river in a canoe they had 
brought with them, but this quickly 
ended in disaster, they tried the moun- 
tains to the south, but these threw them 
too much off the course. They finally 
decided to wait where they were, sur- 
mising that we would do just what we 
did and so fall in with them. 

After a rest and refitting, both parties 
returned to Buttles lake, passing through 
a splendid elk and bear country, where 
beaver live in plenty. We _ found 
our two-log raft gone, so hewed out a 
three-log one and had a spirited time 
making a double crossing. Then we 
reached the six-pole craft, which had 
been staked more sécurely. Here the 
cook of the first party came to grief, for 
in endeavoring to hold a branch that 
hung over the stream and might help 
to bring us more quickly to and, ‘‘‘e 
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man, his pole, and the branch, got hope- 
lessly mixed. together, and all three 
took a thorough bath. A big fire soon 
made things right for the man and a 
couple of miles tramp brought us all to 
the foot of the lake. 

Here we found what we had not had 


time to notice or think of before, a small 


canoe with one paddle. This was most 
fortunate ; for it would just hold three 
men and would obviate the tedious work 
of poling a raft for over twenty miles. 
The dug-out had been left by a party of 
surveyors who had touched here some 
years before in staking a line for a rail- 
way grant. 

We found the lake full of trout, but had 
no time to wait to make a record catch. 
The next morning early we saw the men 
who had come from the east coast off 
down to their old camp, and so home, 
then took our places in the canoe and 
started once again by ourselves, — this 
time to reach and cross the very center 
of the island. We had cut two paddles 
out of a handy log, so none were idle. 

The lake runs generally due north and 
south, though it winds considerably ; and 
about four miles from the head takes a 
decided turn to the southwest. It is the 
peer of a" the island’s lakes in its scenic 


beauty. Backed on both sides by high 
mountains, snow-capped and rugged, it 
has a lower range still closer to it, cov- 
ered in most parts with fir to the water’s 
edge. Scores of waterfalls pour downon 
either side, and the streams which feed 
it are almost numberless. There are no 
islands in it save three small rocks, the 
largestof which is hardly fifty yards long. 

As we paddled on we could see a mass 
of peaks and vast banks of snow, loom- 
ing directly in ourcourse. These are the 
Central Crags of the island and it was 
well that we had our larder full as we 
faced the real object of the trip. Beyond 
those, and exactly where we knew not, 
there lay Great Central lake, where our 
second party was to meet us, and might 
be even now. 

White men and Indians in plenty have 
been on Central lake, and some of each 
on Buttles, but between the two lay 
those Crags, which had been left most 
wisely alone but which we had now to 
tackle. 

We rested at the head of the lake for 
the night ; then caching the canoe, threw 
on our packs and faced the mountains 
once again. A river ran down towards 
us, heading from the way we planned to 
go, and at once we had to decide whether 
we would follow up the valley or climb 
up to the top of the ridge, thence going 
parallel with the stream till some other 
guide turned up. We chose the latter, 
and it was well that we did, for another 
day’s work brought us to where the river 
started and had we followed in the val- 
ley there would have been a veritable 
trap for us, since a gleaming glacier 
blocked the way ahead while precipices 
hemmed in the water on either side. So 
up we went, finding very fair traveling. 
The timber was open and the moss held 
us well, but the ascent was steady the 
whole live long day with never a dozen 
yards of level. Our lunch was taken in 
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a spot where it required the greatest care 
to prevent ourselves and food slipping 
down hill. Then wecametoadry water- 
course, which we stuck to for a full thou- 
sand feet climb and noticed all the way 
an abundance once more of marble but no 
game. 

Just before sunset we gained the top 
and now had little difficulty in seeing how 
to reach the Central Crags. There was 
nothing but snow everywhere save 
stunted trees in little groves here and 
there. We were on a great backbone 
which ran straight up into the Crags. 
These latter form a most perfect crescent, 
like a quarter moon, and to reach the cen- 
ter one, which rose like a pyramid into 
the sky, we should have to keep on our 
ridge and spend a couple of days in a 
truly Arctic scene. We had no means of 
telling the depth of the snow beneath our 
feet, but that it ever allows the earth to 
see the sun is a thing impossible. Which- 
ever way we looked we saw streams 
tearing off to disappear round some lower 
range, and glaciers were on every side. 

Looking about for a night’s shelter, we 
espied a balsam tree, and cutting off its 
lower boughs, crept under its remaining 
limbs, each lying in his own blanket with 
toes to the trunk and head resting on some 
portion of the larder. 

The cold drove us out early, and we 
were soon on our way along the back- 
bone, with atremendous drop steadilv in- 
creasing as we mounted higher and higher. 
The usual quota of lakes were to be seen 
feeding the streams, and now we com- 
menced to see very clearly the immense 
fissures in the banks of snow that fill up 
every crevice in these crags. We hoped 
sincerely that none such would lie across 
our path. At noon tide we took observa- 
tions and calculated that we stood at the 
time in the exact center of the island. To 
signalize the event we took out two flags 
ind determined to leave them there float- 
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ing before every breeze. To do this we 
found a small clump of balsam trees very 
handy, and swarming up the tallest, 
squared off the trunk near the top, lop- 
ping off the branches, and then using 
some extra bootnails we carried, nailed 
the flags to our improvised mast, — one 
for loyalty, the Union Jack, the other to 
show from whence the three had come, 
the Stars and Stripes. There we left 
them and unless some untoward collapse 
come to the little clump of stunted trees, 
there they may hang for many a day. 
Then we pushed on to yet higher 
ground, and when we halted for lunch we 
were fairly amidst the Crags, and right 
below the central peak. But now two 
visitors appeared, one most unwelcome, 
the other most effective. The latter was 
a band of goodly deer, which came trip- 
ping across the snow from round a neigh- 
boring ridge as soon as our camp fire was 
lit. Their curiosity could not seemingly 
be satisfied, for they came within fifty 
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yards and stared hardand long. We had 
left our stockless rifle behind, so could 
only enjoy staring back, which there cer- 
tainly was ground for, since it is a rare 
sight to have seven bucks, all sleek and 
antlered, pay a camp a visit in the day 
time. The unwelcome visitor was fog, 
which came rolling up behind us, and in 
an hour just shut us in as completely as 
if we were within prison walls. We 
could not see a dozen yards ahead, and 
to attempt advance under such conditions 
in a new country with dangers on every 
side would have been madness. So we 
made the best we could of our very lim- 
ited quarters, and hoped that the morrow 
would release us. But no such fortune, 
for all the next day we were enveloped 
in the fog, and had to while away the 
time as best we could. Every little while, 
day and night, we could hear avalanches 
of snow breaking away and thundering 
down the ravines. The roar of artillery 


is nothing to it, and we were thankful 
that from the configuration of the crag 
there was little chance of the like hap- 
pening to our position. We had another 
visitor during the day in the shape of a 
ptarmigan with its brood of young ones, 
otherwise we were made to feel that we 
were prisoners and might be for days 
longer unless a north wind sprang up, — 
which happily it did late in the afternoon, 
and the following morning the sky was 
clear and beautiful. 

Then we sallied forth and began a stiff 
and difficult climb. We might have slipped 
in between two of the great peaks had we 
wished, and so proceeded without further 
delay ; but we were anxious to stand upon 
the summit of the center crag and see 
what might be seen. 

And we were well rewarded when we 
got there. Once up, there was a bird’s 
eye view of the whole country side. But 


what pleased us most was the fact, hith- 


erto unthought of, that both the great 
lakes could be seen at one and the same 
time by human eye, otherwise than in a 
balloon. Sure enough, there was Buttles 
lake winding its way through the moun- 
tains, and its foot especially clear ; while 
Great Central lake lay in the distance, 
running east and west, with just a portion 
of the head waters discernible. It looked 
not more than ten miles off, but with a 
hard country between. We had started 
out with the belief that the lakes were a 
long distance apart, so we were agree- 
ably surprised to see our goal so near. 
Below us some three thousand feet we 
could see a lake of ice, and below that 
another smaller sheet of open water. At 
our left was a ravine fast jammed with 
snow up to where we stood, which forms 
the river that feeds the lakes lying to the 
north of Great Central. In the far dis- 
tance was the range with Mount Arrow- 
smith as lord and king, whilst to the south 
there rose the range growing every year 
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more famous for its gold, and guarding to 
the ocean the lovely Alberni canal. It 
was a sight worth all the way we had 
come, and we lingered long before bra- 
cing ourselves to the effort of passing over 
the crest of the crescent and leaving Cen- 
tral Crags behind us. 

Down we wenton the run, nota straight 
one, often exceedingly tortuous. Hour 
after hour slipped by and yet we had not 
reached the ice lake. At last we were 
baulked every way by rock, save one 
means of egress, a snow slide over half 
a mile in length. The chances taken 
were great, for a slip meant a general 
smash up at the bottom among the rocks 
which surround the lake; but necessity 
has no choice, so we took the chances 
and went straight down without mishap 
to the broad sheet of solid ice. This 
crossed we saw a pass, still of solid snow, 
between two mountains which seemed in 
our line of march, and followed it till we 


came to a deep ravine that cut clean 
across our path. There was nothing for 
it but to go down and clamber up the 
other side, and we should be fortunate if 
this was the only one that lay across the 
way. The entire lack of symmetry or 
decent length of range in the middle por- 
tion of the island is the cause of valleys 
running in the most unexpected fashion. 
A lovely glen we found when we reached 
bottom, positively clear of undergrowth, 
broad and well grassed. Here we camped, 
leaving the ascent to the morrow, which 
we thought might possibly see the meet- 
ing of the two parties if all went well. 
The first thing to do was to attain the 
grade we had left the previous afternoon, 
and after an hour’s stiff climbing, using 
the snow whenever we could, we were 
in the line of our pass again, and could 
see the lake clearly. The rest of the 
hours were spent in going down hill. 
Greater care is required on the whole in 
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going down than in climbing up a moun- 
tain side. Many a long detour has to be 
made to reach a lower level of only a 
few hundred feet. One more snow slide 
helped us greatly and then we bade fare- 
well to the snow for good. Then we 
took to a waterfall and let ourselves 
down hand over hand amid its waters 
and bowlders till a sheer drop stopped 
the way. But here we reached open 
timber and made our way along a rush- 
ing stream heading in our direction. Once 
we were forced to fell a tree and cross 
the water, and again and again fought a 
stern battle with the rank underbrush, 
but at last, on August roth, we came to 
the flat lands of the lake’s head, and 


THE 
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breaking through the bush and devil’s 
club, came out directly upon the snug and 
well supplied of our expected party as its 
fishermen were leisurely adding to their 
catch of trout for the day, giving us a 
couple more days before putting in an ap- 
pearance. 

That appearance would not do for the 
streets of a city,—clothes had suffered 
more hardships by far than the men in 
our eighteen days tramp and climb,—but 
what cared we for looks, seeing that we 
had accomplished the purpose for which 
we set out, and had stood on the summit 
of the Central crags, laying bare to fu- 
ture generations the unknown midst of 
Vancouver island. 

W. W. Bolton and J. W. Laing. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF 


SAN FRANCISCO.’ 


BY J. H. STALLARD, M. B., LONDON, FORMERLY A MEMBER OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD, LONDON, ENGLAND, ONE OF THE SAN- 
ITARY COMMISSIONERS OF THE LONDON “LANCET,” AND 
NOW FOR SOME YEARS A CITIZEN OF CALIFORNIA. 


Ill. 


NDIVIDUAL responsibil- 

ity as opposed to corpor- 

ate is relied upon as the 

= fundamental principle of 

American municipal ad- 

ministration. Within its 

proper sphere of action 

the value of individual 

responsibility cannot be 

é exaggerated. It is sim- 

“Z ple, direct, and easily enforced. 

There is no escape from it. It 

is an indispensable feature of 

all good administration. It is 

employed and trusted by the 

directors of a!l business corporations in 
departmental work. But in using it 
there is no evasion of the corporate re- 
sponsibility confided to them by the 
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stockholders, and which it is their duty 
to maintain intact. For their own pro- 
tection and justification they take every 
precaution possible to preserve complete 
power and control over every officer em- 
ployed. They carefully examine and de- 
termine the qualifications of the candi- 
dates and they allot to the appointee only 
such reasonable work as he may be ex- 
pected to perform efficiently. They give 
him full and definite instructions for the 
regulation of his official conduct, and they 
expect him to obey them. They re- 
quire of him periodical reports of all 
transactions, and they revise all opera- 
tions as they think fit. They either per- 
sonally supervise his. work from time to 
time, or they employ an independent in- 
spector to do it for them. It is thus re- 
cognized that individual responsibility is 
necessarily limited by individual capa- 
city and experience, and that it is most 
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useful and effective when employed as 
an intelligent.machine. In fact, corpor- 
ate responsibility begins where individ- 
ual responsibility is no longer possible 
or trustworthy, because in a multitude 
of councilors there is more wisdom and 
capacity than in a single man. 

Moreover, its is clearly recognized that 
the delegation of discretionary power 
opens the door to every kind of abuse, 
that it weakens and destroys responsi- 
bility and therefore is only used in emer- 
gencies, for temporary purposes, and 
within very narrow limits. Not that di- 
rectors are unwilling to listen to the ad- 
vice, or refuse to adopt the suggestions, 
of their subordinates. 
they rely largely upon the ability, en- 
ergy, and faithfulness, of their employ- 
ees, and are compelled to secure their 
good will by liberal and appropriate re- 
wards. 

It is thus evident that the sphere of in- 
dividual is entirely distinct from that of 
corporate responsibility, that whilst no 
transactions are too small for the one, 
none are too great or too complicated for 
the other. They cannot replace each 
other nor can they overlap without con- 
fusion, weakness, and loss of responsi- 
bility. 

To impose a duty upon four men 
which could be better done by one is 
simple folly. No one thinks of employ- 
ing four drivers for a four-horse coach, 
one for each horse or two for each pair 
of reins. The coach would surely be up- 
set, and if the coachmen were experts, 
and not sailors, the responsibility could 
not be fixed, because each one could put 
the blame upon his fellow drivers. This 
example fairly illustrates the argument 
of American municipal reformers who 
favor the election of one good coachman 
as the mayor. 

But on the other hand it is equally ab- 
surd to impose duties upon any one who 
is incompetent to perform them, or in- 
deed in any case when the duties are 
beyond the capacity of any single man. 
As when for example the President of 
the United States is given the appoint- 
ment of one hundred thousand officials, 
or when the affairs of a nation are mis- 
managed by a king or emperor. It is 
acknowledged that no vast and compli- 
cated government, no great railroad or 


On the contrary - 
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business corporation, can wisely be en- 
trusted to the control of one man. The 
government of cities and the manage- 
ment of the complicated activities now 
demanded by the citizens belongs to this 
category, and must like the others be 
entrusted in the first instance to repre- 
sentative corporate control. 

It is the province of this authority to 
retain discretionary power, to define the 
duties of the executive officers, and to 
determine the limitations of individual 
responsibility. With these the body of 
the citizens cannot directly deal with 
profit, and yet are not deprived of their 
influence at the annual elections. 

There are therefore four great and in- 
superable objections to the extension of 
the principle of individual responsibility 
in municipal administration: first, the 
great difficulty of fitting the qualifications 
of the individual to the responsibilities 
imposed upon him; second, the difficulty, 
which becomes an impossibility, when 
the responsibilities are beyond the capa- 
city of any single officer; third, the im- 
possibility of excluding discretionary 
power in the majority of cases; and 
lastly, the fact that individual responsi- 
bility can neither be trusted with initia- 
tive action nor with the power of the 
purse, which is the only sound founda- 
tion of all good administration. 


Commission government is an attempt 
to reconcile these difficulties by imposing 
discretionary powers on boards or indi- 
viduals, not entirely supported or con- 


trolled by the taxing power. It is the 
outcome of distrusted corporate author- 
ity. But in the first place there is no 
sufficient guarantee that the commis- 
sioners will be fitted for the duties im- 
posed upon them. People would laugh 
were it proposed to sail a ship under the 
command of a coachman or a cook, but 
no one protests against entrusting the 
port and commerce of San Francisco to 
the care of a newspaper editor, a retired 
furniture dealer, and the wealthy proprie- 
tor of a country roadside inn and sawmill, 
none of whom have had any connection 
with commercial interests or know one 
end of a ship from the other. Indeed it 
is well known that all such appointments 
are considered ‘‘ spoils’’ to be given as 
rewards for political and party fealty. 
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At this- moment there is a prospective 
vacancy, and the governor is nearly 
killed by the importunities of four hun- 
dred applicants. The swarm is headed 
by a general of militia, after him is a dis- 
tinguished amateur musician, with insur- 
ance agents, lawyers, and political bum- 
mers,—in fact every citizen who thinks 
he has a “‘pull’’ upon his party. There 
is an unhappy ship’s doctor who would 
like the ‘‘ job,’’ but modestly refuses to 
apply, because he feels assured that he 
knows too much of ships and shipping 
and too little of political methods of ad- 
ministration. 

Let us take this singular example of 
democratic government as a lesson. Does 
it not prove beyond a doubt that all im- 
portant appointments must be subject to 
corporate deliberation, and that they can- 
not be entrusted to any single individual? 
-—that the governor of the State, who is 
elected as its foremost citizen and in whose 
honor, integrity, and public spirit, the 
citizens have implicit confidence, is never- 
theless unable to overcome the baleful 
influence of political and personal affilia- 
tions? And we shall see presently that 
these affiliations also destroy the power 
to control and that in spite of the gover- 
nor, these commissioners conduct their 
business exactly as they please. All in- 
dividual authority needs therefore the 
backing of a council appointed by the 
citizens to protect their interests, and wo 
be to that council which should elect a 
milkman to be superintendent of the 
streets. 


In the next place, the difficulty of reducing 
public functions to the level of individual 
capacity is the origin of the infinite num- 
ber of commissions and the consequent 
dispersion of discretionary power, from 
which spring the wastes, extravagance, 
and corruption, of all American city gov- 


ernments. The principle has been de- 
nounced as a failure by nearly all muni- 
cipal reformers, but it is curious that none 
of them recognizes that the autocratic 


mayor they advocate, is only a sole com-_ 


mission with another name. 
Commissioners do not derive their 
character from their method of appoint- 
ment, but from the nature of the duties 
imposed upon them. They act as indi- 
viduals with large discretionary powers 
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and consequently with little or no respon- 
sibility. They are not subject to councilor 
government control noreven to the courts. 
They are never punished for malfeasance, 
and they squander public money in spite 
of governors and legislatures. Good, 


faithful administration is so rare that not 
a single example can be found in San 
Francisco, and it is doubtful if there is 
more than one in California. 

It makes but little difference whether 
they are appointed by the governor of 
the State, by the mayor, by an appoint- 
ing committee of the citizens, or by elec- 
tion of the people. There may be one or 
more, and the more there are the less is 
the responsibility. Each one is entrusted 
with some important function, each is in- 
dependent of the rest, and the result is 
failure. 

In San Francisco we are practically 
misgoverned by commissions. There is 
the harbor commission, the pilot commis- 
sion, the police commission, the fire com- 
mission, the park commission, the school 
commission, the health commission, the 
City Hall commission, the street super- 
intendent commission, the assessment 
commission, the tax collector commis- 
sion, the treasury commission, the audit 
commission, which is also a comptrolling 
commission, the surveying commission, 
the license commission, the registration 
and election commission, the sheriff’s 
commission, the county clerk’s commis- 
sion, the coroner’s commission, the lun- 
acy commission, and last not least, the 
mayor’s commission, supposed to be a 
little better than the rest. 

All these commissions are given more or 
less independent discretionary power and 
endowed essentially with individual re- 
sponsibility. The mayor, for example, 
has duties imposed upon him which no 
single commissioner can properly under- 
take and cannot faithfully fulfill. Under 
the recently defeated charter he was ex- 
pected to appoint, supervise, and control, 
the conduct and operations of from forty 
to fifty officials, chiefly heads of depart- 
ments, each one having independent in- 
dividual responsibility for the appoint- 
ment and conduct of his subordinates. 
All this is exclusive of those important 
officials who will be required to manage 
the utilities, which will certainly be im- 
posed on the city government in the near 
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future. The mayor was also called upon 
to appoint commissioners over whom he 
has practically no control, such as those 
of the health and police departments. 
It is not proposed that his supervision 
shall be perfunctory. He must therefore 


have such knowledge and judgment as 
will make him master of them all; for, if 
not their superior in knowledge, he must 
become their slave. The result must be 
a weak and chaotic government. There 
are too many cooks and the broth is 
spoiled. There is infinite division and 
no fixed and adequate responsibility. 
There is a large infusion of ignorance and 
incompetence, plenty of bribery, corrup- 
tion, and jobbery, and the whole mass is 
poisoned by the stench of politics until 
every taste of honest salt put in by an 
honest mayor is overpowered and lost. 

Picture a railroad managed on the same 
chaotic plan, with officials appointed in 
the same way and having similar discre- 
tionary powers, the heads of division ap- 
pointed by the president, the surveyor, 
treasurer, traffic manager, superintend- 
ent of roads, and other officers, appointed 
by the stockholders, a board of directors, 
potent for evil but impotent for good, 
without appointing or removing power, 
to whom no one is responsible but their 
own recording clerk. Under such a man- 
agement every division officer would soon 
become his own ‘‘boss.’’ The. chief 
clerk would have no more difficulty in 
creating a political machine, than the 
county clerk of San Francisco. The road 
superintendent would have full fling to 
make his contracts venal. There would 
be no system, no co-ordination, no definite 
responsibility anywhere, and the affairs 
of the railroad stockholders would inevi- 
tably be ruined. In this case what is 
lacking? Surely the central co-ordinating 
corporate authority of a strong director- 
ate. This is the hub of the wheel of good 
government and the spokes of depart- 
mental energies are firmly mortised into 
it. The mayor is not fixed like a brake 
upon the outer tire, but is hidden as the 
axle. He has no power of resistance, 
Dut is smooth and well greased so as not 
to impede the revolution of the spokes, 
or the progress of the vehicle. 

Under the conditions of individual or 
commission government all American 
cities without exception are given over 
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to the tyranny of irresponsibility, and 
the more concentrated the individual 
power the worse will matters be. For 
the mayor will be, like the President of 
the United States, responsible to no one, 
and in turn no one will be responsible to 
him. The city of San Francisco will be 
governed on the genuine American as 
contrasted with the democratic plan,— 
viz. ‘‘ by irresponsible officials with power 
to check and hinder one another, a limit 
to whose irresponsibility is set simply by 
the duration of their respective appoint- 
ments.’’* 

In the last place, suppose we elect a 
public works commission and give them 
the initiative and the power of purse. 
For the privilege of this distinguished 
service the citizens will have to pay, 
especially if it is composed exclusively 
of engineers of eminence. Over such 
commissioners no single individual is able 
to exercise control,—and yet such. men 
are not infallible. They have spent 
millions on the sewerage of Boston; and 
yet there is still as much typhoid fever 
in that favored city as there is in San 
Francisco, where the sewerage arrange- 
ments are as bad as may be. Even now 
in San Francisco plans are in active pre- 
paration for the construction of intercept- 
ing and outfall sewers through which a 
carriage may be driven. These sewers 
will cost millions and will be empty for 
nine months in the year, when they will 
become disease producing farms, and 
withal the valuable sewage of the city 
will be dumped into the bay.’ 

Let the citizens be warned in time. 
They have had enough of individual au- 
thority and individual responsibility ,— 
enough of spending commissioners not 
appointed by themselves. Let them as- 
sume the protection of their own inter- 
ests; let them manage their own affairs 
in their own way. Without a well con- 
structed corporate authority it would be 
height of folly to attempt the manage- 
ment of any utilities ; for under any other 
system there must be corruption, job- 
bery,. politics, and waste. 

The principles of commission and cor- 
porate governnient now being clear, it re- 
mains to examine both in operation and 
result. 


4 Professor J. E. James, Chicago. 


2 Vide *‘ The Problem of the Sewerage of San Francisco,” 
a Polyclinic lecture by Dr. J. H. Stallard. 
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The harbor commission is one ot the most 
important. It is entrusted with the man- 
agement and development of the water 
front. It is authorized to build a sea-wail, 
a railroad, piers, wharves, passenger and 
freight depots, with offices, machinery, 
and all conveniences required by the 
growing commerce of the largest mari- 
time’ city on the Pacific Coast. The com- 
mission is authorized to tax the shipping 
for these and kindred purposes. The 
Chamber of Commerce observes with 
truth that, ‘‘ The matter of handling and 
shipping the importations and products of 
the State in an intelligent and economic 
manner is of more importance than al- 
most any other question. It means the 
saving of millions of dollars annually as 
a contribution to the prosperity of the 
people and the steady development of 
commercial relations with the outside 
world.”’ 

The harbor commissioners are three in 
number and are appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the State. The president is a 
newspaper editor; the second, a wealthy 
furniture dealer; the third, the retired pro- 
prietor of acountry roadside inn and saw 
mill,—all of them honorable gentlemen, 
but none in any way identified with com- 
mercial interests. Never in the history 
of San Francisco have the harbor com- 
missioners been merchants, nor have they 
ever asked the merchants for advice,— 
indeed when tendered it has rarely been 
adopted. The commissioners retire in ro- 
tation after three years service and a new 
man is appointed who is totally unac- 
quainted with the duties of the trust. 
The only source of information is official 
life, and the best that can be said is, that 
the commissioners readily become the 
tools of their own officers, who are often 
as inexperienced as their so-called mas- 
ters. 

Not long ago a committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce reported that,— 


The harbor commission has long been regarded 
as spoils for the party in power, and in the ad- 
ministration of the water front the doctrine of 
‘**to the victor belongs the spoils’ has been car- 
ried out to the fullest possible extent. Not only 


have all official positions, from that of harbor — 


commissioner down to the wharf sweepers, been 
given out as a reward for party fealty, but sup- 
plies have been purchased and minor contracts 
have been awarded, not upon a business basis, 
but because the seller or contractor belonged to 
the proper political party and had influence in 
party councils. 
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Under such circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that there should be waste, ex- 
travagance, and inefficiency, from top to 
bottom. Thirty-five per cent of the total 
income is disbursed in salaries, —whereas, 
the Chamber of Commerce is of opinion 
that ten per cent ought to be sufficient 
for all salaries and for office expenses of 
every kind. When first established the 
salaries were fixed at $22,000. Last 
year they amounted to $220,000. The 
governor himself reports that the number 
of employees is much too great, and he 
suggests that the commissioners shouid 
submit their expenditures to another State 
authority, proof positive that the commis- 
sioners are incompetent and the governor 
himself helpless. Even the president of 
the commission has been forced to ac- 
knowledge that the commissioners have 
lost all control of the finances of their 
trust, and he begs that civil service rules 
may be made compulsory in order to pre- 
vent more men being put upon the pay 
rolls than the needs of the service re- 
quire, and that the political boss may no 
longer regard the institution as one of 
flexible capacity for the maintenance of 
his henchmen at the public cost. 

But the merchants reply with truth 
that civil service reform cannot correct 
these evils,—that it will neither reduce 
the number of useless men employed, 
nor secure the honest performance of 
their duties. They say that the commis- 
sioners are not true to their trust, that 
they are well paid to look after the inter- 
ests of the State and they have no right 
to shield their own incompetency by such 
a subterfuge. The merchants further 
state that it is the duty of the commis- 
sioners to complete the sea wall and to 
construct a belt railway on the water 
front. They also report that,— 


San Francisco lost her wheat and flour trade 
many years ago for want of proper facilities, 
notwithstanding she is more favored by nature 
than her competitors. She is rim-bound, cramped, 
and dwarfed, on her water front in trying to do 
her heavy business on trucks and drays and cob- 
ble stone streets, and in hauling miles in place 
of rods. It costs her hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually in the unnecessary wear of streets 
and horseflesh, and millions of dollars in unneces- 
sary long hauls that elsewhere are done on smooth 
rails at low cost and with little noise or danger.{ 


- a = — Sa 
From every pointof view the commis- 


sion is a public scandal. The commis- 
sioners have no personal knowledge of 
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the requirements of the port. They are 
irresponsible. They waste the public 
money as they please. They have failed 
to provide the facilities required by ship- 
ping interests. They have done abso- 
lutely nothing towards promoting the de- 
velopment of shipbuilding and ship re- 
pairing. They have made no attempt to 
appropriate the ferries for public use and 
profit. And yet they have the assurance 
to demand the control of another million 
dollars which they propose to spend on 
erections, protested by the merchants as 
by no means the most urgently required. 

It is refreshing to turn from such a mis- 
erable example of republican (?) adminis- 
tration, from such a disgraceful record of 
corruption, jobbery, and waste, to the ad- 
ministration of similar duties by popularly 
elected corporate authorities as they pre- 
vail in every English port. In 1891, the 


outstanding loans of English and Welsh 
local authorities for harbor and dock im- 
provements amounted to nearly $160,- 
000,000, and even this vast sum falls short 
of the total outlay of the past thirty years. 


British trade and commerce thrive by reason of 
these great collective undertakings that are char- 
acteristic of modern municipal policy and govern- 
ment.' 


There is not a single maritime city from 
Bristol to Belfast and Glasgow which has 
not been improved, and the scandals of a 
harbor commission are unknown. The 
commercial interests of the English mari- 
time cities have never been confided to 
commissioners or national authorities, be- 
cause the central government is satisfied 
that their administrations are safest in 
the hands of the citizens, who are the 
parties most deeply interested. On the 
contrary, every facility has been given 
to the local municipal authorities to de- 
velop the commercial prosperity of their 
respective cities in the direction most 
suited to the local conditions. 

It is impossible to believe that the com- 
mercial supremacy of Liverpool could 
have been developed or maintained bv an 
authority constituted like that of San 
Francisco, for it must be apparent that 
such vast expenditures could not have 
been entrusted tothem. In Liverpool the 
vast system of docks is considered one of 
the marvels of our generation. There 
are more than thirty of these huge artifi- 

'W. A. Shaw. 
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cial basins with a quay frontage of twenty 
miles, and in consequence Liverpool has 
doubled its population every sixteen years 
during the present century. 

Glasgow [says Mr. Albert Shaw] owes its pre- 
eminence to the energy of its city government. 
But for this it would have remained a small in- 
land town, — whereas, it has grown to be the 
second city of Great Britain. Millions have been 
spent in deepening the Clyde, which sixty years 
ago was little better than an open stinking sewer. 
The finest shipyards in the world have been con- 
structed under municipal direction. 


Every possible facility for carrying on 
and for extending the commerce of the 
port has been provided on the lowest 
terms. The ferries are managed by the 
city government, and the citizens have 
the best service atthe leastcost. Fifteen 
millions of passengers are transported an- 
nually and the profits are turned into the 
public treasury. In San Francisco the 
water front is rotten, stinking, and dan- 
gerous. The commerce is throttled by 
excessive charges, and the ferry passen- 
gers are left in the relentless grasp of a 
huge monopoly into whose treasury the 
profits are being poured by millions. 
Every citizen of San Francisco is inter- 
ested in giving our shippers and mer- 
chants the best facilities and the lowest 
charges, in order to foster our foreign 
commerce, and it only needs that these 
great and important interests shall be 
managed by an honest city council to en- 
sure almost unlimited development. 


The Police Force. One of the most ob- 
vious and necessary functions of a city 
government is the maintenance of public 
order and the punishment of those who 
disobey its ordinances. For this purpose 
a police and magistracy are necessary. 
Yet with neither have the representatives 
of the people of San Francisco anything 
to do except to pay. The police commis- 
sioners are appointed by the governor on 
purely political grounds. Whether bank- 
ers or tobacco merchants, office is their 
only source of wisdom. No one, how- 
ever, doubts their integrity, ability, or 
zeal, and it is difficult to see how better 
men could be appointed by the mayor. 
Change of individuals would surely make 
matters worse, for the longer honest com- 
missioners remain in power, the better 
are their duties done. It is the principle 
which is fundamentally unsound. The 
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delegation of such important powers to 
irresponsible commissioners or to a sin- 
gle chief is a relic of central and tyrannical 
government, and a standing reflection on 
the ability and honesty of the citizens to 
manage their own affairs. The plan is 
neither republican nor democratic. It 
cannot even boast of reasonable success, 
and it satisfies no one but the commis- 
sioners themselves. 

No department of the public service has 
been more severely and justly criticised 
by the press. The complaints of the pub- 
lic are endless. The suspicions of harsh- 
ness, injustice, oppression, bribery, and 
favoritism, are for the most part credited 
as facts. Men are appointed on the force 
to please friends, to reward political ser- 
vices, and in response to ‘ pulls’’ of 
every kind. Such influences follow the 
appointments. Favorites have their 
breaches of discipline condoned, whilst 
others perhaps less guilty are severely 
punished. Favoritism takes the place of 
merit for promotion. Chiefs of police have 
also their special weaknesses. Unwonted 
energy is not always acceptable, and men 
who are too active in their duties or too 


inquisitive are called officious and are 
quietly driven from the force. 

From the hour of his appointment the 
policeman of San Francisco is exposed to 
the temptation of bribery, which he very 
soon learns to accept without much dan- 


ger of exposure. With an adequate in- 
ducement he becomes officially blind to 
the most glaring evils. He never sees a 
white man gambling in a saloon with 
open doors, whilst bars of steel fail to 
keep him out if the Chinamen refuse to 
pay handsomely for their favorite amuse- 
ment. Candidates enter the force in 
poverty, and after afew years retire with 
a competence. Less than ten years ago 
an officer employed on the police boasted 
that he put by $3,000 a year on a salary 
of $150 a month. From these facts it is 
evident that the police department re- 
quires for its successful management not 
only a competent and experienced chief, 
but a committee of educated citizens as 
supervising agents of the people. 

In England the police is organized and 
controlled by the city council, which has 
no need to ask Parliament to fix the sala- 
ries of any of its officers, and Parliament 
has no power to dictate; neither has the 
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mayor. From sixteen to twenty mem- 
bers form the watch committee, which 
elects its own chairman. When a chief 
of police is wanted, the want is adver- 
tised. Applications are received from any 
part of the United Kingdom. The com- 
mittee examines the testimonials and 
qualifications, and interviews the candi- 
dates. The choice of the committee is 
then presented to the full council for 
action. The chief of police is usually a 
man accustomed to the control of men — 
a naval or military officer or the second 
in command to the retiring officer. The 
chief is held responsible for the discipline 
and good conduct of hismen. Heis con- 
sulted on all important matters, and his 
suggestions for promotion and for im- 
provement of the service are rarely over- 
ruled. He possesses a limited power to 
punish for minor breaches of discipline 
and the absolute power of suspending 
any of his subordinates. Such cases 
are then heard by the committee, which 
has full power to remove the offender or 
restore him to the ranks. A really good 
chief prefers this position to that of com- 
plete independence, as it saves him from 
much obloquy. When vacancies arise or 
when the force is increased by order of 
the council, notice is posted in the cen- 
tral station. The chief interviews the 
applicants, makes the necessary inquiries 
into character, takes charge of the testi- 
monials, and lays the whole before the 
committee at its next meeting, and in 
this he is generally assisted by the chair- 
man. The selected candidates are then 
examined by the surgeon, who is not a 
policeman elected by his stepfather, but 
a permanent officer who honorably re- 
ceives a salary for his professional ser- 
vices. All elections are confirmed by the 
council as a whole, and as the council- 
ors come from every part of the city the 
appointment of an idle bummer becomes 


impossible. 


The English policeman rarely if ever 
retires upon the fruits of office, but on a 
pension when his term of service has ex- 
pired. The watch committee makes a 


Monthly report to the council of every 


transaction, and by it the strength of the 
force is adapted to the growing wants of 
the city. The council also provides for 
the good treatment of the men, erects 
barracks for the single, hospitals for the 
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sick or wounded, reading rooms and gym- 
nasiums for those off duty. The men 
are drilled and taught to distinguish apo- 
plexy from drunkenness and injury, and 
first aid in all emergencies. They assist 
at fires and help the sanitary inspectors. 

The knowledge presented monthly to 
the council enables it to make suitable 
appropriations. Without such knowl- 
edge the council has only the unenviable 
privilege of acting as catspaw to rake out 
the chestnuts for the commissioners or 
chief. Mr. Shaw observes that, ‘‘A 
particularly valuable test of the fairness 
and purity of any municipal administra- 
tion is the estimation in which the police 
department is held by goodcitizens. The 
complaints and suspicions so commonly 
directed against the police authorities of 
America are unknown in England,’’ and 
from personal knowledge | can state that 
this is true. 

It would be a serious reflection on the 
citizens of San Francisco to suppose that 
sixteen or twenty citizens could not be 
found to supervise such a system of 
police, or that a council of eighty or one 
hundred could not be trusted to elect an 
efficient chief. 

The two systems are entirely different. 
It is for the citizens to determine which 
they will adopt. Compromise is practi- 
cally impossible. 

A real home rule government ought cer- 
tainly to be entrusted with the appoint- 
ment of police judges to enforce its or- 
dinances. The scandals of the present 
method of election are notorious. Politics 
should have no influence on such ap- 
pointments, and the elimination of the 
judges’ names from the voting papers 
would be no inconsiderable gain. The 
municipal governments of large English 
cities employ stipendiary magistrates per- 
manently appointed, who do their work 
with generalsatisfaction. Itis true econ- 
omy to employ the services of capable 
and honest men, which is not always ac- 
complished on the present American plan. 


The Health Department. But as an ex- 
perienced physician, who was for some 
years one of the sanitary commissioners 
of the London Lancet and was employed 
to make reports un the sanitary adminis- 
tration of several of the largest English 
cities, | feel compelled to expose the 


evils of committing the administration of 
the health department to a commission 
outside the control of the people, and the 
immense superiority of popular manage- 
ment of the public health. 

In San Francisco the board of health 
consists of the mayor (chairman) and 
four practising physicians appointed by 
the governor and serving without pay. 
The governor also appoints the medical 
officer of health, who is also permitted to 
engage in private practise, and if he have 
a practise worth attending to, there is an 
inevitable conflict between his public and 
his private duties. All these gentlemen 
are selected on account of their political 
affinities. They change with the chan- 
ging politics and friendships of successive 
governors. Before election to office they 
have had little or no training in public 
hygiene and none whatever in its adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless they are often dis- 
tinguished for their special attainments, 
as for the treatment of lunatics and the 
management of lunatic asylums, the 
treatment of female diseases or of local 
organs, and the successful performance 
of surgical operations. Some are simply 
appointed because they have nothing else 
to do but tout for politics and practise. 
Nor does there seem to be much hope in 
transferring theseappointments to mayors 
who are as changeable in politics as gov- 
ernors. The best mayor could scarcely 
select more competent or more honorable 
members of the medical profession than 
those now in office, and he would have 
no more power to secure them perma- 
nency. To improve the service there 
must be a reform of principle. 

At the first sight it may seem strange 
to ordinary people that the public health 
should be entrusted to the care of five 
professionals who live and thrive only on 
the prevalence of disease among the cit- 
izens; and the only explanation is to be 
found in the acknowledged unselfishness 
of the medical profession, in the activity 
they have everywhere displayed in com- 
bating disease. Assuredly the doctor is 
the only angelic member of the commun- 
ity, who volunteers his services in order 
to reduce his ownincome. At all events 
the struggle for these gratuitous appoint- 
ments demonstrates the fact that respect- 
able and accomplished gentlemen may be 
found to volunteer their services, when 
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the office is baited with a little brief 
authority, the quasi management of 
hospitals and almshouses, the appoint- 
ment of a few superintendents, inspec- 
tors, nurses, clerks, and porters, and the 
expenditure of a small and totally insuffici- 
ent appropriation in the public service. It 
is no justification of the false position in 
which these gentlemen are placed, or of 
the system they administer, to state that 
the duties have been performed to the 
best of the opportunities afforded, and 
that the results accomplished deserve our 
respect and thanks. 

It should never be forgotten, however, 
that it is the citizens themselves who 
are most deeply interested in the preven- 
tion of disease amongst their families and 
that they will have to pay both for im- 
provements and defects. The administra- 
tion by professional commissioners, how- 
ever superior for the moment it may seem 
to be, is in the long run destructive to the 
power of the people most interested. It 
stunts the growth of their intelligence and 
keeps them in administrative leading 
strings. A government by rogues is bad 


enough, but a government by experts is 
more intolerable, because it implies the ty- 


ranny of superior knowledge. Such gov- 
ernments know itall. They are medical 
oligarchies, and lay down inflexible laws 
for both plumbing and the prevention of 
disease. They have abused their little 
brief authority by adopting the worst 
methods of politicians, and have devoted 
themselves to the furtherance of every 
fad which appears on the horizon. They 
are trying to put the treatment of disease 
under State and municipal control, for- 
getting that boards of health were cre- 
ated to look after the sanitation of com- 
munities and for no other purpose. The 
diphtheritic must be dosed with antitoxin 
and the poor consumptive must not spit 
upon the pavement. As power grows, 
expenditures increase,— and so also will 
public discontent. 

The recent condemnation and des- 
truction of private property in Chinatown 
is a case inpoint. It is a power recently 
claimed by the board of health and only 
now exerted for the first time. The 
houses were pronounced unfit for human 
habitation and were forthwith torn down 
at the expense of the owner, who pro- 
tested and offered to repair them, in 


‘streets. 
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spite also of the protest of the mayor. 
The owner had no appeal and the board 
boasts that its power is established, and 
calls it the superior right and claim of 
life and health over ‘‘so-called property.’’ 
They promise more and more condemna- 
tions in every portion of the city as rapidly 
as the officers of the board will permit. 
That such destruction is desirable or 
even necessary is no argument for the 
assumption of such enormous powers on 
the part of five young doctors utterly be- 
yond the control of either courts or citi- 
zens. 

A still more recent example of their 
arrogance is presented in their conflict 
with the school directors when the Mis- 
sion schools were closed in the most arbi- 
trary way without any notice to the school 
directors, and the closure was enforced 
in opposition to their rights and protest. 
This action on the part of the board of 
health was based more on opinion than 
on fact. The five doctors of the board 
of health declared that the schools were 
in an unsanitary state. The two medical 
school directors declared the contrary and 
that nothing was materially wrong. The 
board of health declared the existence of 
diphtheria, but altogether failed to prove 
it. On the contrary, they were obliged 
to admit that there was no epidemic in 
the neighborhood. No doubt a few spor- © 
adic cases are always present in a badly 
sewered city, but it is clear that the at- 
tempt to close the schools was an egregi- 
ous mistake, particularly as the school 
directors would have been the first to 
close them had there been any real dan- 
ger. In their attempt to make a record, 
the board of health not only exceeded its 
legal powers, but made itself ridiculous. 

If there is anything which makes gov- 
ernment contemptible it is the enactment 
of laws which no one believes can be en- 
forced, or if enforced would lead to their 
immediate repeal. No law will compel a 
man to wear a special garment or to use 
a handkerchief, and no law will stop the 
practise of expectorating in the public 
As people ,become refined and 
educated they will do it less and less. 
And yet such an ordinance has been 
passed by the supervisors at the instiga- 
tion of the board of health. The proposal 
to provide spittoons was happily with- 
drawn,—probably on account of the ex- 
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pense,—but no thought was given to the 
nuisance: they would certainly create. 
There is as yet no positive evidence that 
consumption spreads in this way and 
even if possible it bears no proportion to 
other means of propagation. The only 
purpose of the enactment was to create 
a mild sensation. From such a board of 
health we may soon expect an order to 
register patients with consumption, and 
as they cannot be quarantined indoors, 
they will be required to wear a badge 
warning every one to give them a wide 
berth. Knowledge, not law, is the only 
sound protection against disease, happily 
itis also more effective. In all such cases 
itis within the power of every one to 
protect himself. 

But the principles of public sanitation 
are not the monopoly of doctors. They 
are not beyond the capacity of the hum- 
blest citizen. If office educates the man, 
it also educates the people, and for either 
progress or neglect the people have to 
pay. All sound sanitary progress rests 


fundamentally on the growth of personal 


and domestic cleanliness of the people, 
and this is a matter of education not of 
force. The sanitary authorities of Glas- 
gow do not send inspectors to arrest the 
heads of families who keep their dwell- 
ings in a filthy state, but send female in- 
spectors to teach them how to keep them 
clean. In Glasgow the unfortunate vic- 
tim of small-pox is not forced into a rotten 
pest house, but is gently persuaded to 
enter a suburban hospital more like a 
palace than his home. 

Public ignorance is the obstacle to sani- 
tary progress. Without the intelligent 
approval of the citizens the wisest regu- 
lations become inoperative. The efforts 
of any government to force sanitary ex- 
penditures on an unwilling people have 
uniformly failed, and by the attempt in 
England sanitary progress was retarded 
twenty years. In 1840 the government 
appointed a commission of experts, who 
reported on the sanitary defects of large 
towns, buildings, cemeteries, sewerage, 
etc., and they attempted to remedy these 
evils by authority. But their recommen- 
dations were universally ignored —be- 
cause the people failed to understand them 

-and they were only adopted when the 
people had been taught by the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association and other agencies 
to realize their value. 
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But allowing that five physicians should 
be able to carry on the duties of the 
board of health, they nevertheless pre- 
sent in San Francisco a spectacle of im- 
potence entirely characteristic of divided 
government. The climax of maladminis- 
tration is reached at the City and County 
Hospital, which is accurately described 
as atime-dishonored municipal monstros- 
ity, and which in private hands would be 
open to criminal indictment. The board 
of health appoints the superintendent and 
some other officers, and is supposed to exer- 
cise some general supervision over them. 
But ali the expenditures are granted by 
a committee of the board of supervisors. 
The board of health is continually asking 
for more appropriations, which the super- 
visors just as persistently refuse. There 
is perfect inefficiency. The hospital was 
constructed of perishable materials when 
the principles of sanitation were not re- 
cognized. It has been rotten and obso- 
lete for many years. Itis decayed from 
the foundation to the roof. Its walls and 
floors are sodden with the emanations of 
disease. The subsoil is saturated with 
sewage which has leaked out of broken 
and ill-constructed drains. The drainage 
from wards occupied by patients ill from 
typhoid fever and other dangerous dis- 
eases either sinks into the _ hospital 
grounds or passes off into an artificial 
open cesspool on the public thoroughfare 
and gives off its effluvia to the surround- 
ing neighborhood. The patients share 
their rations and their bedrooms with the 
rats. Nor is the internal administration 
any better. For more than twenty years 
there have been continual complaints. 
For years the bedding has been foul and 
insufficient, and the nursing infamous. 
Many patients have left the hospital be- 
cause they had not enough to eat. The 
flour has been musty and the oatmeal 
sour; the meat, tainted and uneata- 
ble. Beef and mutton have been charged 
for when poultry was supplied, which 
never reached the patients. Wines, whis- 
ky, and even jewelry, have been de- 
livered in the place of groceries, and the 
grand jury has just reported that com- 
mon drugs have been charged five times 
their market value. Among the poor the 
hospital is regarded as a byword of mis- 
ery and death. And the mortality is aw- 
ful because the skill of the physicians 
and surgeons is paralyzed by such sur- 
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roundings. Thirty years ago the late 
Sir James Y. Simpson declared that he 
would rather be treated under the shelter 
of a tree than in any of the hospitals of 
Europe. Now those very hospitals are 
safer than private houses. But if the 
choice between the City Hospital of San 
Francisco and the street were necessary, 
1 should infinitely prefer the street. 

Now who is responsible for this lament- 
able condition of affairs? Not the board 
of health, for they are continually com- 
plaining; not the board of supervisors, who 
declare that they have no funds. Thou- 
sands of dollars, all that the city trusts 
them with, are thrown away in repairs 
which are absolutely useless, and the su- 
pervisors have never ceased to denounce 
the superintendents for extravagance and 
waste. Nor are the citizens at fault, for 
it would be a wicked libel on their charac- 
ter to suppose that they would object to 
the paltry taxation necessary to afford 
their poorer sick brethren proper treat- 
ment. It is again the system which is the 
cause of allthe evil. The proper place for 
doctors in a hospital is the wards, and 


their proper duty is to attend the sick. 
They have no special capacity for man- 
agement, and every large hospital in Eu- 
rope is managed by a board of citizens, in 


many cases elected by the people. Nor 
would the election of a better mayor with 
larger powers remedy the evil, unless he 
was accorded imperial power. But sub- 
mit the hospital to the control of an undi- 
vided city government and relieve them 
of the necessity of obtaining the consent 
of the State Legislature for any expendi- 
ture they may think necessary, and the 
citizens of San Francisco will have hospi- 
tals as good as those of Giasgow or any 
other city in the world. 

In Italy the sanitary administration is 
controlled by the council of elected citi- 
zens, not experts, and although the hos- 
pitals are not yet reformed, great progress 
has been made and the mortality reduced. 
In England sanitation rests with the coun- 
cil, subject only to the friendly interfer- 
ence of the national sanitary board. It is 
an accident for a doctor to be a member 
of the health committee, and when he isso, 
he has no more authority than any other 
citizen. The medical officer of health is 
the teaching power, and while his instruc- 
tions are received with deference, there is 
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in each committee a fund of common sense 
which effectually restrains unwise and im- 
proper action. The citizens are taught 
Sanitation by their own representatives, 
and nowhere has better work been done. 
Typhoid fever has disappeared, consump- 
tion has lost more than half its terrors, in- 
fant mortality has enormously decreased, 
and the average duration of human life 
has been extended four years within the 
space of one generation. 

The details in Glasgow are thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Albert Shaw :— 


Considerations of public health have been 
predominant for a quarter of a century. Their 
center rests in the bureau of the medical officer 
of health, who furnishes the vital statistics, 
and the deductions from those statistics, which 
incite and direct municipal activity, and who 
gives constant advice as to general methods 
and particular cases. A council committee of 
eighteen supervises the entire sanitary adminis- 
tration of the city, with subcommittees on hos- 
pitals and street cleaning. The sanitary depart- 
ment is a model of good work and thorough or- 
ganization. Its ultimate authority is the medical 
officer of health (an expert who has devoted his 
life to public sanitation, whose appointment is 
permanent, and who makes a full report to the 
committee and through them to the city council 
every two weeks). Its executive head is the 
chief sanitary inspector. This arrangement works 
admirably in practise. There is no conflict of 
authority. The medical officer is relieved from 
the details of administrative work. His office 
joins that of the inspector and the two officials 
are in constant communication. The entire force 
of inspectors is at the service of the medical 
officer, and yet he has no responsibility for their 
routine work. The inspector commands the 
services of one hundred and fifty competent peo- 
ple, who are selected by the committee with the 
advice of the chiefs, and they are elected by the 
council. There is a foreman inspector for each 
of nine districts. The nuisance inspectors num- 
ber more than twenty. Half as many are con- 
stantly employed to detect sewer defects. Twelve 
more attend to the existence of infectious dis- 
eases, and following in their wake is a staff of 
whitewashers and disinfecting officers. There 
are three meat inspectors, seven milk and dairy 
inspectors, four inspectors of other food supplies, 
besides a staff of analysts in the public labora- 
tory. Formerly six inspectors of lodging houses 
were necessary, now there are only two. There 
are six night inspectors and six women inspectors, 
who make visits in the interest of domestic clean- 
liness. There is an inspector of factories and 
workshops and a peripatetic vaccinator. There 


-is also a skilled indoor force of clerks and assist- 


ants. The chiefs hold a conference every morn- 
ing and thus the sanitary organization is kept at 
the height of efficiency. 

It thus seems clearly demonstrated that 
a board of fleeting physicians, without 
practical experience, with limited discre- 
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tionary power, and no direct responsibil- 
ity to the citizens or the taxing power, is 
neither wise nor necessary, that the citi- 
zens are perfectly able to manage their 
own affairs in matters of health as in all 
other things, that they can command the 
very best expert professional advice, that 
they can enact the soundest by-laws with- 
out the help of doctors, and regulate the 
laws of plumbing with a little common 
sense, that they can erect and administer 
hospitals if the law permits, leaving to the 
surgeons and physicians their proper duty 
of caring for the sick. 


In conclusion, it is desirable to quote 
from a leading daily journal of the Pacific 
Coast :— 

The system of irresponsible boards appointed 


by the governor to manage municipal affairs has 
worked badly whenever it has been tried. The 
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park commission has hitherto been supposed to 
have been practically free from the scandals that 
have impaired the usefulness of the police com- 
mission, the harbor commission, and the board 
of health, but that illusion is in a fair way to be 
dispelled. 

But we fail to see how the system will 
be improved by giving such appointments 
to the mayor. No greater power could 
be given to him than is now given to the 
first citizen of the State. No better or 
more honorable men could be selected 
than the present park commissioners, and 
yet the governor is obliged to acknowl- 
edge his impotence to control their official 
conduct. The boards of commissioners 
will have just as much discretionary 
power and be just as irresponsible as they 
are today, and the only proper remedy is 
to consolidate the taxing and appointing 
power in a well constructed council 
elected by and for the people. 

’, H. Stallard. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER]. 
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Vil. MR. CUSACK TELLS BEAR STORIES. 


66 (GOOD avenin’, Colonel,’’ said Mr. 

Cusack, as he let himself down 
easy into his chair, by the aid of his stick. 
‘* Good avenin’, Misther Crandall. The 
Judge is gone off to Snohomish, I hear. 
Wor you down to see Misther Charles 
Fair’s new yacht launched? She tuk to 
the wather like a duck, an’ a purty little 
thing she is; but she looks to me to be a 
frail craft to be tacklin’ the big ocean wid; 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MRS. LOFTY’S 
DIARY. 


I wud rather it wud be some other man 
than me that had the navigatin’ av her. 
To think av that bye havin’ a toy like 
that! An’ | knew his father whin — well, 
well, ’t is wondherful how things happen 
in this world! 1 suppose whin the torpedo 
boats do be launched, the shores will not 
be big enough to-hold the crowds.”’ 

‘** We'll all be there, Cornaylius,’’ said 
the Colonel, ‘‘ with a brass band.’’ 

‘*Yis, yis,’’ returned Mr. Cusack, some- 
what absently. ‘‘ Well, it will give em- 
ploymint to a good manny min. ’T is 
naded, but Uncle Sam do be dhreadful 
slow pay. ’Tis hard lines for a man to 
wurruk in thim shops from sivin to six, 
day in an’ day out, an’ thin not have a 
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penny to mate his rint wid at the ind av 
the month, bekase the government don’t 
pay the contractors: an’ that’s the way it 
is. So as to make a good showin’ in the 
Trisury, an’ the fall elections comin’ on. 

‘* They found a man dead in a lodgin’ 
house down in Whitechapel this mornin’, 
an’ the coroner he said he died from ‘ lack 
av nutrition.’ That is more ilegant than 
to say ‘stharved to death,’ but sich was 
the fact. A dacent lookin’ chap too. | 
niver thot to see thim days come in 
this counthry. Colonel, do you mind how 
we used to pick up the gold nuggets around 
Weaverville? Where has it all gone, | 
wondher ? that you should be delvin’ in 
an office, an’ ould age crapin’ on, an’ me 
wid’ nothin’ to show for it but a bit av 
real estate here an’ yon, an’ ould age not 
crapin’ on, but sthridin’ wid sivin-lague 
boots. 

‘*Me an’ a man named Kelley, that 
played the fiddle, had a claim in the moun- 
tains back av Weaverville wan time, that 
we took enough out av to make us as rich 
as ould Vandherbilt, if we had had the 
sinse to go down to the Bay wid it an’ 
buy sand lots. If foresight wor as good 
as hindsight we’d all be great men, Col- 
onel. 

‘¢ There wor a funny thing happened 
wan day whilst we wor workin’ that claim. 
Kelley had took his fiddle an’ gone over 
to Junction City to play for a dance. 
Twinty-five dollars the night, he wud get. 
| had some business in Weaverville’ an | 
wint down an’ sthayed the night. We 
had just laid in our sthores for the win- 
ther, but we had no fear av anybody med- 
dlin’ wid thim.. There wor no thieves in 
thim days, Colonel. Anny man wud rath- 
er earn than stale, in my opinion, if he 
has the chanst. So we niver fastened 
the dure when we wint away. If anny- 
body came by they wor welcome to slape 
an’ ate. 

‘* Well, it wor afthernoon whin I sthar- 
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tedhome. Our cabin was down in a little 
valley, where the natural wild meadow 
wor like a gintleman’s lawn, an’ whin 
I came to the top av the hill an’ looked 
down on it, the sun was just afther set- 
tin’, an’ the air was full av a sort av yel- 
low glimmering that is more confusin’ to 
the eye than the rale twilight that comes 
aftherwards. Wan little strake av sun- 
shine crept in through a cleft in the moun- 
tains an’ sthruck full on the bank av red 
earth where we wor minin’, and lit it up 
like afire. Iverything else wor green or 
gray, an’ | sat down and rested mesilf on 
a big bowldher for a minute an’ thot it all 
looked like a picture yez will make to 
yoursilf in a dhrame, more than a rale 
scane made up av rocks an’ grass an’ 
trees. 

‘* An’ whilst | looked, a most asthound- 
in’ thing happened. The big chimney av 
the cabin was on the ind furtherest away 
from me, so | cud only see the top av it, 
an’ out av that top climbed a big white 
object an’ comminced to disport itsilf on 
the roof. 1 rubbed me eyes an’ looked 
again, thin | pinched mesilf an’ comminced 
to count up how many dhrinks | had had 
before lavin’ town, an’ the more | looked 
the more | was confounded. The thing 
was shaped like a bear an’ it «ced likea 
bear; but no bear iver was <= oig as that 
looked to be, an’ nayther knor annybody 
else had iver heard av white bears in that 
part av the world. 

‘‘Prisintly the thing turned round an’ 
wint back down the chimney, an’ | sat 
there wid the cold chills runnin’ down my 
spine, waitin’ to see what wud happen 
next. | had my mind made up to leg it 
back to Weaverville as fast as | cud make 
thracks if the thing came out av that 
cabin. But itdid not; by an’ by, instead, 
it came out on the roof again an’ com- 
minced its antics; rolling over an’ over, 
an’ walkin’ on its hind legs, an’ scrapin’ 
at itself wid its paws; whether for its own 
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amusement, or for some rason unbe- 
knownst to me, I couldn’tsay. Attimes 
| thot the baste was the ould boy him- 
self, divartin’ himself at my expinse. 
‘‘Well, two or three times the thing 
wint down an’ came up again till it wor 
very nearly dark. What to do, I could 
not tell, but there was our cabin, wid all 
our winter sthores in, an’ all-our season’s 
run av gold-dust an’ nuggets in a lard can 
undher the stones av the hearth, an’ | 
could not make up my mind to go off an’ 
lave iverything to the tinder marcies av 
that thing — ghost, or bear, or divil, or 
what not. An’ the more I studied it, the 
more I belaved it wor abear. So finally 


| tuk me courage in both hands, as the 
Frinch say, an’ I crept down widin’ shoot- 
in’ distance, an’ I said a Hail Mary, an’ 
at apropitious moment | tuk aim an’ shut 
me eyes an’ fired at the baste, that was 
so taken up wid its own affairs that it 


niver seemed to notice me at all. 

‘* Well, | disabled it wid the first shot, 
an’ I finished it off wid the second; an’ 
thin I wint into the cabin, not widout fear 
an’ trimblin’,— for how did I know but 
there wor two av thim? But whin | 
wanst got inside the dure, iverything was 
explained, I cud not truthfully say, to my 
satisfaction ayther. 

‘‘It wor a bear shure enough, an’ he 
had broke open iverything we had in the 
house, an’ been feastin’ himself to his 
heart’s content. An’ he had smeared 
himsilf wid molasses an’ thin rolled in 
the flour, an’ whin he found himself in- 
commoded he wud go up on the roof an’ 
lick his paws an’ try to clane himself, an’ 
| don’t know but what he was climbin’ up 
an’ down the chimney wid the idea av 
scrapin’ himself off. 

‘* Well, he had left nothing for us ex- 
cept the can av gold-dust; he had not yet 
hoked that out, or I suppose he would 
have gilded himself wid it. Now, gintle- 
min, yez nade n’t be laughin’; I assure yez 


it wor no laughing matther to us; even 
the hide av the brute wor no compinsa- 
tion, for it wor all matted up wid our good 
New Orleans molasses an’ self-risin’ flour. 


**Well, Colonel, | know another bear 
story that you will appreciate; this wan 
is undher the headin’ av thruth, sthrictly. 
It happened whin I was in Idaho wid that 
same crowd av play actors I wor tellin’ 
yez av. There wor only two or three 
frame houses in Bannock City thin, an’ 
wan av thim was the theayter. Just a 
bare hall av rough boords, wid a stage at 
wan ind for the actors, an’ a bar at the 
other for the spectators. Wid lumber at 
six bits the fut, yez may fancy they did 
not waste much space on the dressin’ 
rooms. Across the back of the stage, a 
couple av feet from the wall wor a cur- 
tain of red calico, an’ behind that the boys 
did their fixin’. Wid calico at fifty cents 
the yard, they did not waste much av that 
ayther, an’ the audience on ayther side 
had a pretty good view of what was go- 
ing on in the wings. 

‘Well, the byes had about played thim- 
silves out at this time I am tellin’ yez av, 
an’ they wor at their wits’ inds to think 
av something new; an’ some jaynius 
among thim lit on the idea av a circus. 
Wan fellow drew an elephunt on a piece 
av boord, an’ thin cut out the drawin’ an 
lift a hole; an’ by that hole they painted 
in a black elephunt on the posters, an’ 
pasted the town wid ’em. Thin they wint 
to wurruk an’ made up a lot av animals 
out av calico an’ painted ’em up,—a don- 
key, an’ a monkey, an’ a tiger, an’ the 
elephunt,—yez have all seen ’em manny 
a time, wid wan fellow for the hind legs 
an’ tail, an’ another for the front legs an’ 
thrunk; but in them days an’ that place 
nobody had iver seen thim, an’ it turned 
out a great success, an’ whin the elephunt 
lifted his tail an’ waved it an’ let it fall, 
an’ thin lifted his thrunk an’ waved it an’ 
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let it fall,the byes howled thimsilves 
hoarse. 

‘** But that is not my sthory. The whole 
town wor wild to know what kind av 
a sell the variety throupe had got up 
for thim, an’ the house was crowded to 
the dures; they could hardly keep sthill 
at all through the olio av the first part, 
they were so anxious for the ‘thrained 
animals’ tocomeon. Well, after the olio 
(as they called it), the throupe went be- 
hind the curtain to dhress thimselves. 
The stage maniger, a big fellow, be the 
name av Fraser, wid a skin as white as 
milk, was to play Van Amburg an’ ex- 
hibit the animals; he was gettin’ into his 
tights and keepin’ an eye out directin’ 
here and there in a stage whisper; an’ 
little Moulton was out in front doin’ some 
sort of nanky-panky business to fill in 
wid, that nobody wor payin’ any attin- 
tion to, for they all knew it be heart, an’ 
lots av the byes cud have done it better 
thimselves. An’ Fraser behind the cur- 
tain at one ind kept pullin’ away at his 
tights, bent over as he naturally would 
be, an’ his head up watchin’ ivery thing 
that was goin’ on behind the scenes; an’ 
pullin’ and whisperin’ directions, an‘ pul- 


lin’, an’ prisently a fellow in the audience, 
a deputy sheriff he was (poor Jesse Wil- 
liams that was aftherwards murdhered), 
caught sight av something stickin’ out at 
one ind av the curtain, an’ he let outa 
great big horse laugh, and sez he, loud 
enough to be heard at the other ind of the 
camp: ‘ There’sa bare! there’s a bare!’ 

** An’ ivery body on that side av the 
house caught on in a minit, an’ such a 
cyclone as there was! Poor Moulton had 
to sthop, all upset; an’ Fraser, hearin’ 
the tumult, an’ thinkin’ some av the ‘ ani- 
mals’ was goin’ on the stage widout his 
lave, straightened himself up as mad as 
thunder, an’ found himself regardin’ the 
audience that had been regardin’ him, or 
apartav him! Well! the thrained ani- 
mals wor a success afther that inthroduc- 
tion, you may be shure, an’ the byes had 
a great run wid it; an’ though the ‘ bare’ 
did not appear at any av the other per- 
formances, he wor often called for, you 
may depind. 

‘*] think I will be goin’ now; this has 
been a long session. But me ould knee 
do get stiff sittin’! Good avenin’, Col- 
onel. The same to you, Misther Cran- 
dall.’’ 

Batterman Lindsay. 
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IONEERS of forty-nine 
and the early fifties, al- 
though they’ had been 
preceded by the class of 
earlier comers heretofore 
mentioned, were none the 
less pioneers of civiliza- 

ion and good government. They were 
the dominating factors in that work by 
reason of their vast numerical majority, 


‘Continued from February number. 


which necessarily, under our form of 
government, soon made them the con- 
trolling element in social organization and 
in the administration of civil affairs. 

It is commonly admitted among ’49ers 
themselves that they came mainly be- 
‘cause of the prospect of gaining sudden 
wealth by digging gold, and that but few 
among them expected to remain and be- 
come citizens of the new State. As the 
motive was not an ignoble one, for in one 
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form or another it controls mankind the 
world over, it need not here be discussed 
in contrast with the motives of the earlier 
comers. To both is due the credit of lay- 
ing the foundations of civil and religious 
liberty, and the establishment of Amer- 
ican republican government on a broad 
and permanent basis. 

The tide of migration westward from 
the older States, as indeed from all over 
the world, by reason of the discovery of 
gold in California, presents one of the 
most remarkable spectacles of its kind 
that history affords. By sea and land 
there came an endless army of brave, 
energetic, and adventurous young men, 
such as, taken as a whole, the world has 
never before seen gathered for like pur- 
pose within the whole range of historical 
record. The truth of this is evidenced 
by the fact that the very remoteness of 
California from the nearest verge of civ- 
ilization, and the time, expense, hard- 
ships, and risks, involved in making the 
journey whatever the route chosen, de- 
manded all the better qualities of mental 
and physical manhood. 

Four routes were open to this extraor- 
dinary rush of immigration, all beset 
with dangers and hardships. The voyage 
via Cape Horn occupied from five to six 
months, and was prosecuted in every 
species of vessel of ancient or then mod- 
ern build, in many instances in wretched 
old wornout craft that had long before 
been condemned. These were driven 
through storm and stress at enormous 
risk, involving life at sea through months 
and months of coarse sea fare and hard- 
ships. Yet it may be said of nearly ev- 
ery ship’s company that came around 
Cape Horn, that they brought with them 
the habits and observances of the cul- 
tured shore life to which they had been 
accustomed. Most of the vessels were 
supplied with well selected libraries, and 
probably there was not one on which re- 


ligious worship was not held in regular 
observance. Mention is made of this cir- 
cumstance in correction of a somewhat 
popular, but false idea prevalent of late 
years, that the pioneers of that day “left 
their religion behind them,’’—if not their 
morals. 

A journey of like duration across the 
plains was a yet more serious undertak- 
ing, and many a life was sacrificed in at- 
tempting it. 

Early in April, 1849, more than twenty 
thousand people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, had assembled at or near Saint 
Joseph and Independence on the Missouri 
river, with their outfit of wagons, cattle, 
horses, mules, camp equipage, and house- 
hold goods, ready to take up the march 
as soon as the season was far enough 
advanced. During the first week in May 
the vanguard started, and for many weeks 
an innumerable caravan stretched out 
into the west from the banks of the Mis- 
souri far along into what is now the State 
of Utah. 

‘* The rich meadows of the Nebraska 
or Platte,’’ said Bayard Taylor, ‘‘ were 
settled for the time, and a single traveler 
could have journeyed for one thousand 
miles, as certain of his lodging and regu- 
lar meals as if he were riding through 
the old agricultural districts of the mid- 
dle States.’’ 

But the journey thus auspiciously be- 
gun, and by the portion of the column 
which had made an early departure safely 
accomplished during the autumn, was, 
with the approach of winter, filled with 
horrors. The cholera, which during the 
summer and fall of 1849 had made land- 
ing from Europe upon the Atlantic sea- 
board, advanced steadily westward. Ere 
the migration toward California had ceased 
for the season, it overtook and began its 
ravages among it at St. Joseph and Inde- 
pendence. 

For hundreds of miles along the route 
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it was soon doing its deadly work. More 
than five thousand men, women, and 
children, perished. Attended by this 
dread specter of death, the column moved 
steadily on, victim after victim dropping 
out of the ranks, finding hasty burial 
along the weary way. Many a shallow 
grave marked the emigrant trail over- 
land, most frequently giving up its grew- 
some contents for that marauding jackal 
of the plains—the coyote—to feed upon, 
leaving only some scattered bones to 
bleach upon the plains, sad remnants of 
the fate that had befallen thousands. 

As the journey neared its end it was 
not an uncommon sight to see the immi- 
grant trains with cows yoked to the 
wagons, and the women, young and old, 
acting as drivers. The oxen had been 
long ago left dead by the wayside. The 


men, prostrated and exhausted, were 
brought in under the sheltering cover of 
these ‘‘ prairie schooners.”’ 


The cows 
and the women, saved in the earlier part 
of the journey, were now able to bring 
it to a successful end. 

The journey via the isthmuses of Pa- 
nama and Nicaragua, while less perilous 
and shorter in time, was none the less 
full of adventure. People were dumped 
by thousands among the malarious jun- 
gles of the isthmian transit. Convey- 
ance by steam from the Pacific side was 
an utter impracticability for the most of 
them. Every old crazy tub of a vessel 
that could be laid hold of was pressed 
into service to load with passengers and 
creep slowly up the coast toward Cali- 
fornia, her human freight suffering un- 
told horrors from thirst and hunger ere 
port was reached. Voyages thus unhap- 
pily undertaken consumed many months 
of drifting through the calms of the 
torrid seas and beating up the bleak Cal- 
ifornia coast against the prevailing winds 
that sweep from the northwest through 
all the summer months. 
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The fourth route availed of by many, 
overland through Mexico, led through a 
country and among a population that had 
just been overrun and subdued in war 
with the United States. It necessarily 
involved the most serious risks and dan- 
gers at the hands of an embittered and 
hostile people. Yet it was in most in- 
stances safely traversed, but only by 
parties of resolute, adventurous, and 
brave young men. 

Other sources from which the inflow 
of population was taking place remain to 
be mentioned. Westward immigration 
was met by a counter current flowing in 
from an opposite direction in great force 
of numbers. China, the island groups 
of Oceanica, Mexico, Central America, 
Peru, and Chile, were contributing ship- 
load after shipload of people of every 
sort of morals and every shade of color. 
Add to all this mixture the European 
contingent which came in large force and 
varied nationality, and in the broadest 
sense of the expression it was indeed a 
cosmopolitan community. 

Although ‘‘ Botany Bay ” had for some 
years before ceased to be a penal colony 
of Great Britain yet a large percentage 
of the Australian contribution was of the 
Botany Bay stamp. It {played so con- 
spicuous a part in events as to have given 
color, if not justification, to the supposi- 
tion that soon prevailed in the world at 
large, that California was dominated by 
gamblers, thieves, and murderers. The 
Asiatic, South American, and Mexican 
elements were largely of similar stamp. 
They did more to degrade the name and 
fair fame of California and to blacken 
the reputation of the sturdy pioneer 
American and European element, than 
all other influences combined,— even to 


"this day. 


The roll of membership in the Society 
of California Pioneers, from the begin- 
ning up to the present day, shows none 
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DIVIDING THE PILE IN THE DAYS OF GOLD. 


of these elements. True, the pioneers 
proper were not all saints. Yet the per- 
centage of criminals with which the main 


body of them was leavened was so small 
as to have been conspicuous by its ab- 


sence. The converse holds equally in 
regard to the Australian, Asiatic, South 
American, and -Mexican immigration. 
These were not all sinners, far from it. 
Yet it may truly be said that the better 
element among them was conspicuous by 
its scarcity of numbers. 


Among those who withstood the hard- 
ships and dangers of the journey to Cal- 
ifornia and devoted their first efforts to 
gold digging, the life was found to be not 
all that their fancy had painted it. Hard 
labor, scant fare, severely coarse and 
limited in variety, the ground to sleep 
on, complete isolation from home and 
loved ones, letters coming only at long 
and uncertain intefvals, frequent at- 
tacks of malarial or other illness, en- 
gendered perhaps more by exposure and 
want of nourishing food than by climatic 
causes, soon stripped the life of the gojd 


digger of all its romance. While millions 
were being dug from the rich placers of 
the foothills month by month, yet the 
finding was not shared by all alike. 
Thousands of young and restless spirits 
were soon convinced that there were 
other opportunities and other sources of 
wealth in the land than gold digging. 

Plans for permanent residence and per- 
manent occupation were soon formed. 
The incentive which had originally 
brought them hither, and which looked 
only to a temporary sojourn in the land, 
soon gave place to new plans, new hopes 
and aspirations. The task of ‘‘ settling in 
the wilderness and founding a new State ”’ 
was now the accepted condition of things 
among them. They set about it with all 
the ardor of young manhood. 

A social condition then prevailed which 
the romantic writers of later years. have 
grossly misrepresented. Pioneer life in 
these days has come to be the synonym of 
rampant and reckless criminality, rough 
and rude to the last degree. A more ab- 
surd and mistaken view could not be en- 
tertained, nor a more unjust reflection 
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upon the memories of the men who 
founded good government in California. 
So deeply has the libel been cultivated, 
however, through press and pulpit alike, 
that it will possibly always remain a 
hopeless task to set the current of public 
thought entirely right upon the subject. 
Yet the testimony of hundreds of reputa- 
ble witnesses yet living, might well be 
cited to illustrate the fallacy and injustice 
of the cruel assertions. 


Mark Twain says in ‘‘ Roughing It ’’:— 


It was a driving, vigorous, restless population 
in those days. It was a curious population. It 
was the only population of the kind that the world 
has ever seen gathered together, and it is not 
likely that the world will ever see its like again. 
For, observe, it was an assemblage of two hun- 
dred thousand young men—not simpering, dainty, 
kid-gloved weaklings, but stalwart, muscular, 
dauntless young braves, brimful of push and en- 
ergy, and royally endowed with every attribute 
that goes to make up a peerless and magnificent 
manhood—the very pick and choice of the world’s 
glorious ones. No women, no children, no gray 


and stooping veterans, — none but erect, bright- 
eyed, quick-moving, strong-handed young giants, 
— the strangest population, the finest population, 
the most gallant host, that ever trooped down the 
startled solitudes of an unpeopled land. 


Colonel Mason, in a communication ad- 
dressed to the Adjutant General at Wash- 
ington, after having paid a visit to the 
then newly opened mining region, said:— 

I was surprised to learn that crime of any kind 
was very infrequent, and that no thefts or rob- 
beries had been committed in the gold district. 
All live in tents, in bush arbors, or in the open air; 
and men have frequently about their persons 
thousands of dollars worth of this gold, and it 
was.to me a matter of surprise that so peaceful 
and quiet a state of things should continue to 
exist. 

No participant in the events of this 
period can be found who will not bear 
similar testimony, even though such evi- 
dence may tend to shatter the fanciful 
creations of the romancist, and rob his ab- 
sorbing tales of half their seductive influ- 
ences. 
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For many months,—and indeed in very 
many instances for one or two years, — 
after this tide of gold seeking immigra- 
tion began to flow into California, outside 
of San Francisco, Sacramento, and other 
centers of population, a bed to sleep in 
and a roof for a shelter were unknown 
luxuries. A pannikin of coffee and hard 
tack, supplemented at times by beans and 
‘‘slap jacks,’’ was the bill of fare for 
month after month. A tent was a lux- 
ury enjoyed by some; a log or brush hut, 
a palace for the royal revel of the few ; 
while ‘‘ the boundless canopy of heaven ”’ 
and the ground wherever night overtook 
them, was the common place of repose for 
the many. Yet it may well be doubted 
if a healthier, jollier, happier lot of men 
ever lived in fellowship together. 

Yet this condition, spiced as it was with 
frequent adventure, palled at last upon 
the multitude. They yearned for the hu- 
manizing influences of old association, 
and the flesh pots of civilization. Many 
abandoned the diggings, and sought in 
San Francisco and other towns new fields 
of endeavor, less alluring perhaps, but 
far more fertile in physical comforts and 
mental enjoyments than rude cabin or 
tent life in the red gulches of the Sierra 
foothills. 

Many remained, however, to work out 
their financial salvation with pick and 
shovel. Many waited only to obtain gold 
enough to take them back to the old 
homes. Not afew found an early reali- 
zation of their hopes, and departed with 
what was then in common parlance known 
as ‘‘their pile.’’ Butthe pioneer proper, 
he who was to work out the social prob- 
lem in California and lay the foundation 
for its future greatness, remained, and 
played his part in ‘the exciting events 


‘which followed manfully and loyally. 


Before the year 1849 had closed the 
population of California — and especially 
of San Francisco and the other important 
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towns — had been largely reinforced by 
the arrival of families of women and chil- 
dren. This not only added a new incen- 
tive to social organization, but made it 
the paramount necessity and duty of all 
who looked forward to permanent social 
prosperity to aid manfully in its estab- 
lishment. 

The work performed by the early pio- 
neers of California—the men of forty-nine 
as well as the yet earlier comers— in this 
direction, has been summarized and pub- 
licly stated recently upon more than one 
occasion, and portions of it have been 
fully stated in the OVERLAND, but it will 
well bear repeating here. More especi- 
ally since this record of the history of the 
Pioneers, intended to be permanent,would 
not be complete without it. 

‘* The First Presbyterian church, with 
Reverend Albert Williams as pastor, was 
founded on the 20th of May, 1849. The 
church of the Holy Trinity, with Rever- 
end Flavel Mines as rector, on the 22d of 
July, 1849. The First Baptist church 
with Reverend O. C. Wheeler as pastor, 
on the 24th of July, 1849. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, with Rev. W. Tay- 
lor as pastor on September 23d, 1849.”’ 

That these church organizations were 
not inspired by a few devotees of the re- 
ligious tenets which they represent, but 
were the legitimate outcome of the pre- 
cepts in which the great mass of the pio- 
neer had been reared, is evidenced by the 
following extract from the records of the 
“Church of the Holy Trinity,’’ of Janu- 
ary, 1850. 


Since the opening of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity every seat has been occupied each Sunday, 
and often many persons were turned away, not 
being able to obtain standing room. . . . Sun- 
day afternoon religious services were held upon 
ships’ decks in the harbor for the benefit of the 
seamen of the port. 


Educational institutions, public and pri- 
vate, were established, and were well 
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patronized. Home life and home associa- 
tions soon attained commanding influence 
throughout the community. It may seem 
an ungracious task to institute a compari- 
son between the ‘‘ society ’’ of that, and 
the present day. Possibly it may be re- 
garded as absurd to attempt to show that 
as high a standard of culture and refine- 
ment then existed in the home circle in 
San Francisco,—for example,—as that 
which prevails today within the same com- 
pass. Nevertheless it is true, that among 
the leading families of San Francisco in 
the early fifties, there were those who 
had come from the most highly cultivated 
centers of the older States, bringing fam- 
ily names known and recognized as of 
national distinction— names which suc- 
ceeding generations still honorably per- 
petuate in the community where they 
were born and reared. 

Within these homes,—and they were 
by no means few in number,—prevailed 
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the simple but elegant manners of old 
school good breeding, which loses none 
of its charm when contrasted with the 


modern system of social display. Itisa 
common assumption, that, as the world 
progresses, society advances, especially 
in the estimation of those whe ride on the 
topmost wave in the intoxicating swim of 
social pride and distinction. But it may 
well be questioned whether an advance 
distinctly based upon a gold standard, to 
the demonetization of good breeding, an- 
cestry, and mental cultivation,—except 
as subsidiary requirements,—is such in 
the true sense of the word. Be this as it 
may, however, it can truly be said that 
in the very early fifties a state of domes- 
tic life prevailed in San Francisco, that no 
old timer looks back upon with any other 
feeling than gratification and pleasant re- 
collection. 

It would be idle,—nor is it desirable,— 
to deny that, while the social amenities of 


life found thus early and congenial con- 
ditions, the hurly burly of ‘‘the street,’’ 
outside of the recognized business quar- 
ters wore a far less satisfactory aspect. 
Looking back to the alluring temptations 
that surrounded the young men who made 
up the majority of the population,—most 
of whom had no share or lot in the domes- 
tic life of the period,—it remains to this 
day a wonder that so few went down to 
destruction, and that so many passed 
through the ordeal to success in life. To 
his satanic majesty may well be given the 
credit of having set before the young pio- 
neer of that period the temptations that 
were intended to beckon him on to wreck 
and ruin. For they were truly satanic in 
the devilish ingenuity of their invention, 
and he was strong indeed who could re- 
sist. 

It should be borne in mind that, while 
homes were being established and social 
order rapidly evolved, alarge percentage, 
perhaps a majority, of the community was 
as yet without other place of nightly en- 
tertainment than the publicgambling hells 
and like places of resort. The very mo- 
notony of the nightly clang and clamor of 
these places, when once the novelty had 
worn off, was perhaps the best and strong- 
est defense against yielding to their per- 
nicious influences. And while the monte, 
roulette, and rouge et noir tables never 
lacked the patronage of a crowd, yet it 
was none the less patent that that crowd 
was chiefly made up of the professional 
class,—that class which always gathers 
from mysterious sources toward any local- 
ity where the curse of the open gambling 
table is tolerated. Thousands of young 
men wandered aimlessly through the gam- 
bling dens and clustered in idle curiosity 
around the gaming tables, a compara- 
tively small percentage of whom cared 
for gambling or yielded to its seductive 
influences. The everyday excitement of 
life, the ease and innumerable sources 
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from which money could be made with- 
out gambling, was in itself a protection 
against the demoralizing evil. The com- 
mon opportunity that existed to indulge 
in it was perhaps yet another protective 
influence, since it removed indulgence in 
the practise from the list of ‘‘ forbidden 
fruits.” 

Whether we philosophize after this 
manner and indulge in these or other like 
speculative reasons in seeking a cause 
for this singular comparative resistance 
against temptation from this and like other 
evils of that period, the fact still remains 
undisputed and indisputable, that few fell 
by the wayside and the many passed 
through the ordeal without the smell of 
fire upon their garments. 

The organization known as the Society 
of California Pioneers during this period 
furnished a place of fraternal gathering 
and resort that provided for many an at- 
tractive substitute for home life, and to 
those who then belonged to it, it became 
an effective counter irritant to the de- 
moralizing influences that thus environed 
them. 


The disastrous fires, the ‘‘ Gold Bluff 
excitement,’’ the suppression of the crimi- 
nal element, the Fraser River exodus, the 
financial disasters of 1855-56, the cease- 
less changes that were taking place in 
the population, all tended for a time to 
retard the growth of the Society. Still it 
was far from being abandoned. Every 


year witnessed some accession, and was 
marked by generous festivities on each 
returning ‘* Admission Day ’’ celebration. 
These gatherings bound its members 
closer and closer in fraternal fellowship 
and aroused hopes of future permanency 
for the organization. 

Apart from the Masonic and other like 
orders, the Society was for years the chief 
teature of club organization, and its rooms 
the most attractive place of resort in San 
Francisco. 


NILES SEARLES, VICE-PRESIDENT 1882-83, 96-97. 


For a short time after the admission of 
the forty-niners the earlier pioneers re- 
mained officially at the head of the organ- 
ization. Brannan, as the second presi- 
dent, was succeeded by Jacob R. Snyder 
for the years 1854-55. The vice-presi- 
dents for the same term were also chosen 
from among the old timers, but the board 
of directors contained a majority of forty- 
niners, who at once obtained, and have 


ever since held, control of the organiza- 
tion. 


The following year, 1855-56, Doctor 
Stephen R. Harris, a forty-niner, was 
elected president. Asa B. Perkins, an- 
other of the late-comers, was made sec- 
retary, while the board of directors con- 
tained but two ‘‘ early residents.’’ The 
next year the presidential honor was 
properly conferred upon one of the “old 
residents,’’ who had played an important 
part in early California history and was 
more than deserving of the distinction. 
This was Thomas O. Larkin. 
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Pioneer history in California with the 
name of Larkin eliminated would be a 
grotesque mutilation of the record. For, 
from whatever standpoint it may be 
viewed, the part that Larkin played both 
before, and during, the days of the con- 
quest, was most conspicuous, most hon- 
orable, and most influential in bringing 
about an early and successful termination 
to the contest. 

Coming to California in 1832, Larkin 
settled in Monterey and began a success- 
ful business career. For some years prior 
to the conquest he was United States 
Consular Agent in official title, but United 
States confidential diplomatic agent in 
fact. His correspondence with the State 
department during the years of diplomatic 
controversy with Mexico which culmin- 
ated in war forms one of the most inter- 
esting and important historical features of 
that period. It furnishes perhaps the fair- 
est presentation of the true state of affairs 


in Californiaduring thatmomentous epoch 
that can be found. Faithfully endeavor- 
ing to bring about the annexation of Cali- 
fornia by the United States through the 
acquiescence of the Californians them- 
selves, Larkin did not hesitate when the 
controversy arose between General José 
Castro and Frémont, in the spring cf 1846, 
to give to the American explorer his loyal 
support and aid. Fully endorsing all of 
Frémont’s acts in defying the authority 
of Castro in his efforts to drive him and 
his party out of the country, he wrote to 
theState Department such words of praise 
of Fremont and made such a plain show- 
ing of the right of Frémont’s side of the 
controversy as doubtless were of great 
weight in influencing the government to 
endorse all that Fremont had then done 
and all that he did thereafter as the chief 
factor in the prompt and early conquest 
of California and the subjugation and paci- 
fication of the native Californians. Dur- 
ing all that trying period Larkin was a 
true, devoted, and loyal American, who 
served his country faithfully and well and 
earned better public recognition than his 
memory has ever received. 

During Larkin’s presidency of the So- 
ciety the entire board of directors was 
made up of forty-niners,—the old guard 
had surrendered. If the ‘‘ old residents”’ 
had been exclusive at first, the later 
comers were now— with perhaps small 
discretion—equally exclusive in their ex- 
ercise of power. 

The election for 1857-58 witnessed the 
beginning of the long reign of Alexander 
G. Abell. Mr. Abell had reached Cali- 
fornia in 1847,coming from Honolulu. A 
genial, persuasive, and able man, he ex- 
ercised a commanding influence in the So- 


‘ciety, and for three years he was elected 


and re-elected to the presidency. If gen- 
ial companionship and good fellowship 
had been the only aim and object of the 
association, his official relation might have 
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continued indefinitely. As it became ap- 
parent that such was not the sole purpose 
of the Society’s existence, even so well 
liked a man as Mr. Abell was defeated in 
the contest for the presidency of 1860- 
61. Philip A. Roach won the honor that 
year. No immediate change in the Soci- 
ety’s progress took place, however. Mat- 
ters were running on in the old groove, 
and continued todo so until the following 
year, when Doctor Henry M. Gray was 
called to the presidency for 1861-2. A 
courtly and polished gentleman, scholarly 
in his tastes, his time almost wholly ab- 
sorbed in his professional practise, Doctor 
Gray could give no further time to the 
affairs of the Society than was necessary 
to preside at its meetings with dignity and 
ability. Fortunately his earnest sympa- 
thies were fully enlisted inthe movement 
which was now gathering force for the 
promotion of the welfare of the Society, 
ind in so far as it was possible for him 


to do so, his codperation was freely given 
to the members who were endeavoring 
to bring about a better condition of af- 
airs. 

While the Society had been so far re- 
cognized as the leading organization of 
California, andyhad been given the post 
of honor upon nearly all conspicuous oc- 
casions, while it was year after year 
meeting in pleasant fraternal re-union, 
yet its field of action seemed limited to 
these functions alone. The scope of its 
usefulness seemed to be reached. Its 
members generally were too much ab- 
sorbed in private affairs to attempt to 
carry out the real purposes of its founders. 
Its rooms had been for some years estab- 
lished on the second floor of what was 
known as the ‘‘ Bella Union Building,’’ 
on Washington street, near Kearny. It 
had so far existed on the revenue derived 
alone from the dues of members. In 1860, 
however, Mr. Lick had made his first gift 


JESSE D. CARR. 
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to the Society of the lot of land on north- 
east corner of Montgomery and Gold 
streets, conditioned upon the erection of 
a building thereon suitable for a perma- 
nent home for the organization. A few 
active members, alive to the importance 
of the gift, had soon thereafter set about 
raising a nucleus for a building fund, by 


inducing memuc.s to take out life mem- 
berships, which, in the outcome of the 
effort resulted in a new birth anda new 
era of prosperity for the Society.’ 


Willard B. Farwell. 


‘Attention has been called to the fact that the ship mentioned 
on page 183 of the previous article as bringing in 1847 a por- 
tion of Stevenson’s regiment was the Susan Drew and not the 
Susan G. Owens, —a later arrival. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 
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SHELL from the shining sands 

I picked where the breakers run, 
And clap their jeweled hands 

In the rays of the morning sun,— 


With their jeweled hands so fair, 

That have gathered the coral flowers, 
To weave in a mermaid’s hair 

In her mystic ocean bowers. 


They tossed this pearl at my feet, 
More rare than the ear of a girl, 
Half hid in her tresses sweet 
And kissed by an elfin curl. 


The hue that its bosom shows 

Is the same that the sunbeams sing, 
Through dewdrops to the rose, 

In the morn of balmy spring. 


A child of the stormy deep, 

Thrown out on the shores of earth, 
It breathes as a wave asleep _ 

And tells of its ocean birth. 


Warren Truztt. 
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NE evening in Decem- 
ber, 1861, while the 
Twenty - fourth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry was 
encamped near Bards- 
town, Kentucky, a num- 
ber of enlisted men suc- 
ceeded in passing the 
sentinels just before the 
countersign had been given. The men 
were armed and accoutered, and as dis- 
cipline was not so exacting as it after- 
wards became, they were permitted to 
pass out of the lines, the little squad ap- 
pearing to be on duty. 

Such, however, was not the case, for 
instead of being ona detail, the boys were 
after a supply of that recklessly inspiring 
distillation of orchard fruit known as 
‘‘apple-jack,’’ which in its new condi- 
tion is almost as hot to the throat as if 
one had swallowed a crematory, but mel- 
lowed by age, becomes an important in- 
gredient of the seductive toddy, and is 
dignified by the name of ‘‘old apple- 
brandy.”’ 

After reaching Bardstown, the boys 
skirmished about the place, filling their 
canteens and themselves with the fiery 
fluid, and then returned to camp. 

In the meanwhile their absence had be- 
come known and the sentinels were ad- 
monished to be onthe alert. It was after 
taps when the befuddled soldiers ap- 
proached the sentry line and were met 
with the peremptory challenge: ‘‘ Halt! 
who goes there ?”’ 

To this they paid no attention, where- 
upon the sentinel fired a shot, more as a 
menace than anything else. A foolish 
fellow, drunker than his companions, an- 
swered with a discharge from his gun, and 
an alarm was sounded. The guard was 
turned out, the long roll sounded, and in 


23 


a few moments the entire regiment was 
in line on the parade ground, ready to 
meet an attack of the enemy. 

An investigation immediately disclosed 
the real state of affairs. The culprit who 
returned the sentinel’s shot was discov- 
ered in the person of a private named 
Burkhardt, who was summarily commit- 
ted to the guard house, after which quiet 
was restored in camp. 

Of course, such a flagrant violation of 
the articles of war was not to be permitted 
to pass unpunished. Charges and speci- 
fications were preferred against Burk- 
hardt, and a court martial was soon after 
convened, of which Colonel Stanley Mat- 
thews, Fifty-ninth Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, late Attorney General of the United 
States, and still later Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, was president. Burk- 
hardt was tried and the court was dis- 
solved, but before the proceedings could 
be reviewed and the sentence approved 
and promulgated, the command to which 
Burkhardt belonged was marched to Louis- 
ville, and there embarked on river boats 
to proceed to the support of Grant, who 
was operating against Fort Donelson. 
Before the troops from Kentucky reached 
there, the rebel stronghold had surren- 
dered, and they continued their way up 
the Cumberland river to Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, which naturally fell after Donel- 
son. 

During these movements Burkhardt 
was kept under guard. While the findings 
of the court were unknown to the rank 
and file, it was generally believed that the 
severest sentence would be inflicted, and 
that was death. There was nothing of an 
extenuating character in his case, and it 
was not likely, therefore, that his punish- 
ment would be in any degree mitigated. 
His only hope was in escape, and in this 
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his comrades offered their aid, but Burk- 
hardt, believing that his punishment 
would not be so direful as that expected 
by his companions, refused all overtures, 
and in his blind belief cast aside this 
chance for life. 

Several months had now passed since 
Burkhardt’s offense, and it did seem as if 
the affair had died of inanition, but as the 
unexpected so often happens, one evening 
late in February, 1862, general court mar- 
tial orders were read to the command 
while on dress parade near Nashville, 
and the sentence of death was pronounced 
on Burkhardt. The findings of the court 
had been approved by Major General Don 
Carlos Buell, then in command of the 
Army of the Ohio, and from his decision 

.there had been no appeal. 

Although there was no unusual haste 
manifested in such matters, still there was 
no unnecessary delay, and when the day 
of execution arrived the prisoner was 
ready. It was a bright, sunny afternoon 
in the early part of March. Nelson’s di- 
visionof three brigades, aggregating about 
twelve thousand effective troops, were 
ordered out to witness, for the first time 
in their lives, a military execution. 

A place more peculiarly adapted for 
such an event could not have been formed 
by nature. On three sides of a slight de- 
pression of ground, there gently arose a 
small ridge, upon which the lines were 
formed, commanding an unobstructed view 
of the little hollow in which the doomed 
man was about to meet an ignoble death. 

The troops took position with a silence 
that was unlike any other military move- 
ment. Every word of command was softly 
given, and there was an awful solemnity 
even in these early proceedings. The 
command was standing at a parade rest, 
while down in the hollow, exposed to the 
view of every one present, was a rude 
open coffin, which was soon to shelter the 
mortal remains of poor Burkhardt. The 
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object lesson was already beginning to be 
felt as the horrible reality of their com- 
rade’s coming fate became manifest. 

Many of those soldiers abhorred the 
penalty of death in this form, and to such 
the solemnity of the scene was nothing 
less than a tyrannical tribute to military 
despotism. But to nearly all it was the 
only possibility by which the condemned 
could expiate his misdeed, and so he 
should perish that an example might be 
presented for the proper guidance of those 
whose duty it was to avoid perilous acts 
involving disaster to our country. 

Soon were heard the doleful roll of 
muffled drums and the soft sounds of a 
solemn dirge played by an approaching 
military band of many instruments. A 
few moments after, the prisoner entered 
through the open end of the hollow square. 
The condemned man, placed between two 
chaplains, marched at the head of a firing 
party of ten, whose muskets, all but one, 
contained the usual cartridges of powder 
and bullet, the excepted gun having a 
blank cartridge, and as no one of the fir- 
ing party knew who had possession of 
this weapon, it left room for a sickly sen- 
timent in the minds of each that he 
might be the fortunate fellow, and thus 
every conscience among the detail was 
absolved from having contributed to the 
death of a comrade. 

The firing party was in command of a 
young lieutenant, upon whose bright, 
manly face there was a determined look, 
somewhat softened by that lack of luster 
about the eyes, which always proclaim 
the pride of an officer when in the dis- 
charge of a natural military. duty. 

Burkhardt’s face was ghastly, but he 
walked with a firm tread and the bearing 

_ of a soldier to the spot where his coffin 
lay. Here he was halted, with the chap- 
lains, while the firing squad marched ten 
paces forward, and by a right about faced 
the unfortunate man. There the prisoner 
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stood for the last time in the presence of 
his comrades — those comrades who were 
for the first time to witness one of the 
horrors of war, the severest punishment 
that could be meted out to a soldier 
guilty of one of the gravest of military 
crimes. 

Major Hall, of the Twenty-fourth Ohio 
Infantry, read the general orders for Burk- 
hardt’s execution. He possessed a big, 


manly voice, and his enunciation reached. 


the ear of every one in that vast assem- 
bly of twelve thousand silent, sorrowful 
soldiers. When he reached the final 
words of Burkhardt’s doom, ‘‘ Jo be shot 
to death,’’ there was in them such solemn 
import, that while every one knew the 
sentence, according to military law, to be 
just, there were but few whose deepest 
sympathy did not go out to the pale pris- 
oner, who stood with folded arms, taking 
his last view of the beautiful world and 
the bright sun that was shining upon him. 


As Major Hall finished reading the order 
for execution, the chaplains in turn ad- 
dressed words of comfort and consolation 


to the condemned. He listened earnestly 
to their remarks, replying that the sen- 
tence was righteous and that he was pre- 
pared to meet his fate. A short but fer- 
vent prayer was then offered, in which 
the soul of the condemned was commended 
to the mercy of the Grand Commander 
above. 

At a signal, a soldier advanced to band- 
age his eyes to shut out the sight of his 
executioners. At this moment Burk- 
hardt’s gaze swept calmly over the lines 
formed by his comrades, and at the firing 


DIED FOR DISCIPLINE. 


party, for which in another moment he 
was to be the target. And this youth, 
who entered the service of his country to 
face the balls and bullets of its enemies, 
was denied the right to look death in the 
face. For asingle instant he glanced up- 
ward as if in mute appeal and then turned 
his eyes upon the firing party. There 
was no reproach in his look as he pointed 
significantly tohis heart. The white ban- 
dage was gently bound about his eyes, 
thus shutting out the light of earth for- 
ever, and the foot of his coffin was placed 
immediately at his feet, appearing for the 
moment like a shadow of the mortal stand- 
ing exactly before it. 

Those who.had been near him then 
withdrew, and ata subdued command the 
entire line changed from ‘‘ parade rest’”’ 
to ‘‘attention.’’ The lieutenant in com- 
mand of the firing party brought his de- 
tail to a shoulder. 

‘* Take aim,’’ was the next command, 
and there was an instant of painful si- 
lence, during which thousands of hearts 
throbbed in sorrow. 

‘‘Fire!’’ came the order, and a discharge 
from ten muskets rang out upon the quiet 
air simultaneously. 

Just as the last command was uttered 
the condemned raised his right hand and 
again pointed to his heart. He fell with- 
out a convulsion and without a sigh into 
the coffin, and in this manner poor Burk- 
hardt forever passed the sentinel line of 
life. 

While his fault was great, his blood 
poured out as a libation to discipline and 
as a warning to his comrades. 

Frank Elliott Myers. 














THE LIGHT THAT CAME TO GREGORIO. 


A TALE OF THE MISSIONS. 


UT of doors was the oppressive 
silent heat of a July afternoon. 

The sunlight, reflected from 

the white adobe walls and red- 

tiled roof of the mission, was 

dazzling, and the heat rose in 
palpitating waves. In the life- 

less air, heavy with perfume of orange 
and lemon flowers, the feathery leaves 
of the pepper trees hung motionless. On 
the hills behind the mission dark firs and 
pines rose to the blue dome above them 
and in the distance, where- the horizon 
blended gray blue sky with gray blue 
sea, the twin islands of Santa Rosa and 
Santa Cruz lay like exquisite sapphires 
ina silver zone. Over the red and yel- 
low blossoms, brought to the mission 


garden from far-off Mexico, fluttered red 
and yellow butterflies, and in the scarlet 
cactus hung brilliant, iridescent humming 


birds. But they were the only living 
creatures to be seen. From the eaves 
over Father Gregorio’s door could be 
heard the plaintive, monotonous voices 
of his doves. They had not received 
their customary breakfast of corn from 
his hands nor heard his voice. All day 
long his door had remained closed. 

In Gregorio’s room the air was cool. 
A single ray of light came through the 
deep-set window and fell on the earthen 
floor over which a carpet of rushes had 
been spread, but the heat had not pene- 
trated the thick adobe walls. A yellow 
butterfly rested on the cool green leaves 
of musk growing in a box on the window 
ledge and a wasp buzzed noisily, striking 
the gray wall incessantly in his endeavor 
to find the way back to the outside world 
of sunlight. 

Father Gregorio heard nothing, saw 
nothing, was oblivious to heat or cold. 
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He sat by the table, his head resting on 
his outstretched arms, the dun-colored 
habit of his order falling closely around 
him. On the table lay an open letter 
which had been brought by a messenger 
the night before from the Mother Super- 
ior of the convent of Nuestra Maria del 
Corazon in Mexico. There were the 
customary words of greeting, a brief 
account of the condition of the convent, 
a siege of illness and other minor details. 
Then followed a short history of one of 
the nuns. It was simply told. Sister 
Agnuiz had fled from the convent, leav- 
ing no trace. An effort had been made 
to find her, but she had planned her 
flight so well, had conceaied her steps so 
successfully, that nothing had been dis- 
covered. But there was evidence that 
she had been in correspondence with 
some one on the outside, a man of course, 
who had aided in her escape. The 
Mother Superior added that she had 
feared this from the first, that she had 
known that to a girl whose education 
and life had been as worldly as that of 
Agnuiz before she entered the sisterhood 
the walls of the convent could be nothing 
but a prison. Then was a faint sug- 
gestion of sympathy, only a sugges- 
tion though, and the letter ended. It 
had been many months on its journey 
and it was almost miraculous that it ever 
reached Father Gregorio. 

When he had read the missive through, 
the world grew dark and he himself was 
startled by the sobs that shook his frame 
and burst from his breast. His head fell 
forward on the table and all night long, 
all day long, he lay there, wide awake 
and conscious of life and itsagony. Now 
he was remembering another July after- 
noon three years before. He saw again 
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the courtyard of the Mexican palace, bril- 
liant with blossoms, heard again the soft 
fall of the fountains and the tinkling of 
mandolin and guitar; he saw. himself, 
Felipe de la Cuestra, and the dark-eyed, 
beautiful girl who held his hands against 
her breast, Agnuiz, Agnuiz de la Cuestra, 
his cousin and the woman he loved with 
his whole heart. Hehad told her of this 
love, told her in passionate words, and 
her eyes, raised to his, had given him 
her answer. She loved him, worshiped 
him, adored him, would give her life for 
him, but—the Church. The Church 
would not sanction their union. Then 
followed his passionate pleadings to 
which her heart answered ‘‘ yes’”’ while 
her lips said ‘‘no.’’ Then she had urged 
him to accept the only consolation which 
the Church could offer. They could give 
their lives to it, to the Church, and so 
belong forever to each other. She would 
go to the convent of Nuestra Maria, he 


At first he 


could join the Franciscans. 
had rebelled, yielding only when he saw 


that she was inexorable. And so they 
parted forever on that July afternoon 
which now filled Father Gregorio’s mind, 
obliterating all the present, the mission 
and its life, and all the intervening years, 
parted to consecrate their lives to each 
other by giving them to the Church. 
Again he heard her soft voice saying, 
‘** Adios, mio Felipe’’ ; again he saw her 
eyes from which the tears fell fast and 
telt her lips on which he pressed hot, 
passionate kisses, rebelling even then 
against her decision. And she, Agnuiz, 
had fled from her convent before two 
years had passed and he, Felipe de la 
Cuestra, Padre Gregorio Delgardo, was 
bound forever to the Church. The 


Church! What was the Church to him? . 


But he did not think of that. There 
was only one burning, flaming thought 
in his mind, Agnuiz, who fled with an- 
other, a lover, one of the many rivals 
whom he had out-loved in old Mexico. 


THE LIGHT THAT CAME TO GREGORIO. — 


The sun went down into a sea of red 
and gold. The round moon came up 
over the pines behind the mission, the 
shadow of the cross on the tower creep- 
ing nearer and nearer to the adobe build- 
ing. For a little time there were no 
shadows and then again it crept over the 
ground up into the forest-clad hills where 
all shadows make their homes. A low 
red light burned in the Padre’s room, the 
light which burned always in an old Ven- 
etian bowl before the Virgin’s shrine. 
Gregorio had brought many things from 
Mexico with him, things which seemed 
inappropriate in the dull adobe cell in 
which his life was spent. Books in old 
vellum, illuminated manuscripts, Vene- 
tian glasses, and one or two costly paint- 
ings, served to remind him of his former 
self, the Felipe de la Cuestra who was 
the most honored and courted of Mexico’s 
nobility. This old self was dead and the 
Padre Gregorio was known only to his 
brother priests and the Indians about the 
mission; but by all these he was well 
beloved. There was a gentle courtesy 
in his manner to every one which would 
have been lost in austerity if he had in 
reality given himself tothe Church. But 
he had not given himself to the service 
of the Church but to her, to Agnuiz. 
His gentleness to the Indian women was 
gentleness to her, hissympathy with the 
other priests was sympathy with her. 
Even in this far-off, new land, leading a 
life ostensibly holy and devoted to the 
interests of the Church, he was living 
solely for her, for his Agnuiz. 

After he had read the Mother Super- 
ior’s letter, the night passed, and the 
day, and yet another night. The gray 
light of the morning crept into his room 
before he raised his head. In his eyes 
burned a fierce light, but that was the 
only sign of life. His bronzed skin was 
ghastly pale, his mouth was drawn, and 
deep lines had furrowed themselves in 
his face. His hands were clinched. He 





Phew Dixon — 


**THE GRAY LIGHT OF THE MORNING CREPT INTO HIS ROOM BEFORE HE RAISED HIS HEAD. 
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threw his head back with a scornful 
laugh as his eyes fell on the familiar ob- 
jects in the lowroom. Then he sprang to 
his feet,flung open the door, and fled away 
from the mission,— Padre Gregorio no 
longer, but Felipe de la Cuestra, outraged, 
deserted, cast aside, and made a fool of. 
An intense longing for revenge filled 
his soul, but his mind was confused and 
his body consumed with a raging fever 
that rendered him incapable of directing 
his steps or controlling his actions. 

He wandered for weeks through the 
hills and forests, up and down the 
beaches, sleeping by day or by night, 
whenever or wherever sleep overcame 
him, living on wild berries and nuts. 
Sometimes he was seen at a distance by 
one of the other priests or by a neophyte, 
but he fled from the sight of everyone. 
One morning he was found lying almost 
dead in the forest near the mission. He 
was taken to his room and tenderly 
nursed back to life, not to life but to ex- 
istence. 

When he had recovered sufficiently to 
stand alone he dragged himself to the 
altar steps and with bowed head gave 
himself again to the Church. There 
was no ceremony, no assemblage of 
priests to bless the vows, only one 
broken, worn-out human being lying pros- 
trate at the altar, offering his life to the 
service of the Church; to its work, not 
to the Christ of whom it is a symbol. 
Humanity was dead in him. Indeed 
there seemed to be nothing alive but a 
burning, consuming hatred for one wo- 
man. Her name never crossed his lips 
even when he cursed her; he cursed 
woman and womanhood. He became 
known as the hardest worker at the 


mission, the most severe master, the’ 


most austere judge. Women and chil- 
dren shrank away from him, and the neo- 
phytes and Indians learned to hate him, 
but the priests still loved him, prayed 


THE LIGHT THAT CAME TO GREGORIO. 


for him and with him, hoping that the 
madness which seemed to possess him 
would leave him. He absented himself 
from all the ceremonies of the Church. 
Communion was impossible for him, be- 
cause he would not forgive the woman 
who had wronged him. 


In the midst of one of the early storms 
of the winter a priest sought shelter at 
the mission. He was on his way to a 
northern mission and was the bearer of 
letters to Father Gregorio. He was re- 
ceived with the customary hospitality of 
the Franciscans, and after the evening 
service, was given a seat at the table in 
the refectory. When the full light fell 
on his face even the padres, accustomed 
as they were to sights of suffering and 
horror, shrank from him. He had, ap- 
parently, but recently recovered from 
the dread disease that sometimes swept 
over the country. His face was drawn 
and deeply marked and the eyebrows 
and lashes completely gone. 

‘‘There is no fear of contagion,’’ he 
said in answer to the looks of terror that 
were cast at him, ‘‘ it is a year and more 
since I was ill.’? His voice was unutter- 
ably sad and he spoke little, disappointing 
the good friars, who hoped to hear tidings 
from the other missions that had given 
shelter to him on his way north. 

Padre Gregorio-took the letters to his 
cell, read them, then sent for the stran- 
ger. 

‘* You will find a seat by the window 
there,’’ he said to the young priest, who 
seemed overcome with fatigue. ‘‘ Gon- 
zales of Diego says you are skilled in the 
art of illuminating. I care not for such 
things now, but | will see your work. 
You have specimens of it with you?”’ 

‘*A few, father,’? the stranger an- 
swered, handing a little roll of parchment 
to Gregorio. 

The Padre held the papers near the 
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light and was amazed by the beauty of 
the work. It carried him back to the 
old days in Mexico when he had employed 
many workmen in this branch of decor- 
ative art to illuminate books for his own 
library, and in none of them had he seen 
such skill as this. 

‘* You learned this in Spain ?”’ 

‘“«No, my teacher came from Spain. 
I worked in the monastery in Mexico, 
under Salvacino.”’ 

‘«] thought I recognized Salvacino’s 
hand in the gold embossing,’’ Gregorio 
answered. 

‘‘ Yes, he was pleased with my work 
and gave me his name when | left him. 
| also am known as Salvacino.”’ 

For the first time in many months 
Gregorio was interested. He talked late 
with the new comer, who was well versed 
in the history of his art. 

‘* Are you in haste with your northern 
journey ?’’ Gregorio asked as the young 
stranger rose to take his leave, ‘‘l should 
like to have some of this work done for 
the mission here.”’ 

The priest hesitated, and even when 
he spoke the words cameslowly. ‘‘l can 
stop now or on my return, whichever you 
would prefer.’’ 

‘*Let it be now, then; I may not be 
here long.’’ 

So Salvacino was established at the mis- 
sion as Gregorio’s secretary. He worked 
all day long, tracing his exquisite letters 
in reds and blues and picking them out 
with gold. The work progressed slowly, 
but Gregorio was absorbed in it. The 
boy was always in his room, bending over 
his work table, but ready to look up with 
quick interest whenever Gregorio spoke. 
And strange as it may seem, Gregorio 
spoke to him often and more and more in- 
timately as the months passed by. At 
first it was about the work, then about 
the labors and interests of the mission, 
and finally about himself. To this boy, 


‘when your love died. 


known to him for a few months only, Gre- 
gorio laid bare his inmost soul. He strode 
up and down the narrow room while he 
told the story of his love for Agnuiz, and 
its death, in which his whole life had been 
laid waste and ruined. 

‘** And she has killed not only my life 
here,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ but for all eter- 
nity. 1 shall die cursing her. 1 shall 
meet her in the next world with curses.’’ 
He stopped before Salvacino’s table. 
‘*Boy, you should thank God that you 
have grown up within sacred walls, that 
you are forever spared the knowledge of 
human love and passion. It comes only 
to blast and to destroy.”’ 

Salvacino’s head was bent low over 
the work before him, his fingers playing 
idly with his brush. Once during Gre- 
gorio’s narrative he had murmured softly. 
‘‘Poor girl!’’ but the words had not 
reached the priest’s ears. Now there was 
silence in the room for a few minutes, 
broken only by the heavy sighs that 
parted Gregorio’s lips. 

‘Poor child, poor girl! ’’ again mur- 
mured Salvacino. 

Gregorio started. ‘* What! 
her, your thoughts are of her? 
damned, eternally damned.’’ 

‘*But you loved her once,’’ Salvacino 
replied, ‘‘ loved her so that your life died 
Think what her 
sufferings may be if she still lives. Think 
how she suffers if she died in her sin.’’ 

‘Peace, boy! You know not of what 
youspeak. I! Think of ber sufferings ? 
My soul now is in hell for the pain she 
has inflicted on me.’’ 

‘*No,’’ Salvacino interrupted, ‘‘ your 
soul is here to be saved if you so will 
it. You can still expiate your sin of ha- 


You pity 
She is 


-tred by penance.’”’ 


‘No, no, I will not; wherever she may 
be | would have her know that she has 
wrecked my soul for all eternity, as she 
has wrecked my life on earth.’’ 
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Several days later Salvacino asked Gre- 
gorio if he had ever heard again from the 
convent or from the girl, Agnuiz. ‘‘Do 
you know if later she was found, or if she 
returned to the convent ?’’ he asked. 

Gregorio answered sharply in the nega- 
tive and resumed his reading. But he 
raised his eyes several times and glanced 
atthesilentworkman. Then he rose and 
crossed to the table. 

‘*Why do you concern yourself with 
the girl? Do you perchance come from 
her to me, a messenger from that world to 
this grave of mine? If so, go back to her 
and tell her what I havetold you already, 
that I curse her, that I shall die cursing 
her; that she and she alone is responsible 
for the destruction of my soul now and 
hereafter, here and in eternity. Go! 
leave me, and return to her.’’ 

His voice rose in his anger and his hands 
were clinched, the purple veins standing 
out on his forehead. 

‘No, Gregorio, | am not concerned for 
the girl. 1 know nothing of her, knew 
nothing of your story until you told it to 
me yourself. Gonzales of Diego said only 
that you had been ill, that your illness 
had changed you, had left you with this 
madness that was destroying your eternal 
life. He knew nothing of its cause. He 
told me that he prayed constantly that 
the evil spirit might pass from you. He 
sent me to you, hoping that my work 
would interest you, would be a link with 
your old life, that it might in some small 
degree loose the bonds that hold your 
brain. Solcame. And now, Gregorio, 
| have learned to love you. All our bro- 
thers here love you and pray for you. 
You know that, and | join my prayers 
with theirs; but knowing the cause, I 
would reason and argue with you. You 
call me boy. lam no boy, but a man 
grown. I understand you with a man’s 
understanding, and I would gladly give 
my life to serve you. Gregorio, let me 
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stay. Donot send me from you.’’ Sal- 
vacino knelt at Gregorio’s feet and seized 
his hand. 

Gregorio’s brow gradually relaxed, and 
when Salvacino finished he laid his hand 
lightly on the bowedhead. ‘‘I know not 
what it is,’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ your love, 
your prayers, your words, touch me as 
no others do. Stay if you will, but prate 
no more of Agnuiz, the —— Ohno, no, 
Agnuiz, Agnuiz! ”’ 

He threw himself on the low bed, and 
his whole frame was shaken with the 
storm of sorrow that swept over him. 
Salvacino rose to his feet and softly left 
the room. 

For some time rumors had come to the 
mission that smallpox, the most dreaded 
of all the scourges that devastated the 
country, was slowly creeping up the 
coast. Atthesouthern missions hundreds 
of Indians and many priests succumbed to 
the plague. Gregorio and the other padres 
could donothing. In thosedaysthere were 
no precautions that could be taken, no 
laws of quarantine, no knowledge of vac- 
cination. Prayers were said hourly in the 
church, but they were of no avail. The 
disease broke out among the Indians resi- 
dent at the mission. The padres labored 
diligently to isolate the sick, alleviate their 
sufferings, and in most of the cases, to ad- 
minister the last rites of the Church tothe 
dying. Few of those who were stricken 
recovered. Gregorio worked incessantly 
day and night, giving all the temporal 
help that was possible, consoling the liv- 
ing mourners, easing the pain of the sick, 
but never administering the last sacra- 
ment. Prayers he said, but they were 
prayers in words only. He was more 
moody, more taciturn, than ever, Salva- 
cino hardly venturing to approach him and 
only in cases of dire need. There were 
no intimate talks, no reference to personal 
matters. 

Two of the priests died, but there was 
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little sorrow for their death. They had 
passed from a world of labor and tribula- 
tion to a world of glory eternal, for which 
they had prepared themselves by years 
of holy deeds and much penance and fast- 
ing. Butall through the siege the padres 
cast loving and fearful eyes at Gregorio. 
If be should be stricken down ! If be should 
die! Then they crossed themselves hur- 
riedly and went on with their work, mut- 
tering prayers for Gregorio, their beloved 
brother. 

The scourge was abating and the priests 
were looking forward to relief from their 
arduous labors when, like a black pall, 
came the announcement that Gregorio 
was ill, ill with the disease in its worst 
form, that his days and hours were num- 
bered. One by one the priests sought 
his room, and kneeling by his bed, alter- 
nated their prayers to heaven for his re- 
covery with imploring, beseeching words 
to him, begging him to repent before it 
was too late, to open his heart to God and 
receive the pardon and absolution that 
was for all sinners even to the last mo- 
ment. But Gregorio sternly refused, or- 
dering them all from hisroom. The sor- 
rowing brothers went to the church, and 
prostrate on the floor, prayed that light 
might come to their afflicted brother. The 
bells tolled in the chapel towers, and death 
stood waiting for his victim. 

Salvacino alone staid in the room with 
Gregorio, listening to the delirious mutter- 
ings, easing the agonizing pain of the dy- 
ing man, and employing every lucid mo- 
ment to speak of Agnuiz. 

‘«Gregorio,’’ he murmured, ‘‘1 would 
speak once more of Agnuiz. Forgive her, 
if not for your own salvation, for her sake, 
for the sake of the love you bore her.’’ He 
hurried on, not heeding Gregorio’s angry 
words. ‘‘ Think to what you condemn 
her if she was not wrong. You have 
heard only once, from one woman, a 
‘stranger to you and to Agnuiz. Trust the 


woman you loved until you know the 
truth. You will know so soon, Gregorio; 
you will see into her heart; will know if 
she has sinned. If she has, her suffering 
will be enough, my brother. You will 
not wish to add one pang toit, and if she 
has not, you, Gregorio, of all men must 
not inflict this pain on her. Wait, only 
wait. Soon it will all be plain to you. 
But forgive her now. The sins of this 
world can be forgiven here, but the sin 
that vou are committing is unpardonable 
here and forever.”’ 

He knelt by the bed, always beseech- 
ing a pardon for Agnuiz; sometimes for 
the sake of Gregorio’s own salvation, 
sometimes for tne sake of the girl herself, 
but to no purpose. Life burned low and 
seemed almost to flicker out. Despair 
filled the heart of the weary watcher. 

‘*Oh, Gregorio, Gregorio,’’ he moaned, 
‘what more can I say; what more can | 
do? To save thy soul I would give all 
myself, life here and everlasting, but | 
have done all, said all, and | am power- 
less.’’ 

The sick man roused himself again. 
‘* What is it to you, boy ? Why do you 
care ? Go, leave me, but waste not your 
prayers on me or Agnuiz. I go to join her 
in —’”’ 

‘*No. You shall not sav it,’’ burst from 
Salvacino’s white lips. ‘‘ Forgive her, 
Gregorio, she has not wronged you, and 
you loved her; you love her still. Love 
is not for this world only, but for all time. 
Forgive her, Gregorio, for the sake of that 
love.”’ 

But Gregorio seemed to sleep, and Sal- 
vacino, believing that the end had come, 
sank on his knees once more. Soon Gre- 
gorio moved slightly, and Salvacino heard 
him speaking softly to Agnuiz, imploring 
her pardon for the wrong he had done her 
in histhoughts. ‘* We have suffered, my 
Agnuiz, but through that suffering must 
come life, life eternal.’’ 





A HELIOGRAPHIC TRIP. 


Was it only the raving of delirium ? Sal- 
vacino bent over him. The dying man 
took hishand. ‘‘ You are right, my bro- 
ther. You have shown me the way, the 
light. If she has wronged me I forgive 
her. If she has not, | have wronged her 
grievously, but now | pray that | may 
be forgiven my sins as fully as I forgive 
those that have been committed against 
me.”’ 

In response to Salvacino’s summons the 
padre presiding at the mission came, the 
last confession was made, the last sacra- 
ment administered. Then all the priests 
came into the room, and with tears and 
prayers of thankfulness kissed Gregorio’s 
hand and left him alone once more with 
Salvacino. 

No words were spoken. A perfect si- 
lence and peace reigned in the room. Sal- 
vacino, kneeling with bowed head resting 
on the bed, did not know when the end 
came. But when, from the setting sun, 
a long shaft of light pierced the little win- 


A HELIOGRAPHIC 


THE SIGNAL CORPS OF THE SECOND BRIGADE, N. G: C. 


NEARLY eighteen years ago 

a few enthusiastic young 

gentlemen in San Francisco 

interested themselves in the 

formation of a Signal Corps, 

as anecessary adjunct to the 

Second Brigade, N. G. C. 

On April 1, 1889, with thir- 

teen charter members, the or- 

ganization was effected, and 

_ from that small number the 

.__ Corps has become augmented 
until its present membership 

numbers forty, rank and file, 

under two commissioned offi- 

cers. Until recently Captain George C. 
Boardman, Jr., was in immediate com- 
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dow and fell on the bed, he raised his 
head, looked long at the dead face, then, 
stretching out his arms, he fell forward on 
the body murmuring, ‘‘Adios, mio Felipe.’’ 


In the annals of the convent of Nuestra 
Maria del Corazon in Mexico may be read 
a brief account of the epidemic of small- 
pox that attacked that sisterhood, of the 
grievous illness of Sister Agnuiz, and later 
of her flight from the convent. Father 
Gonzales of Diego could tell of his corres- 
pondence with a young Franciscan in 
Mexico, of the visit of this same friar to - 
San Diego, and of his departure to the 
north with letters to Gregorio. And in 
the annals of the convent of Santa Clara 
there is an entry in the list of names of 
one, Sister Felipa, who came from the 
convent of Nuestra Maria del Corazon. 
But there is no record except in her own 
heart of the years between, or of the 
months spent at the mission with Gre- 
gorio Delgardo. 

Kathryn Jarboe. 


TRIP. 


mand, but by his resignation First Lieu- 
tenant Philip J. Perkins has become Cap- 
tain, and Corporal C. L. Hewes was 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
promotion of Lieutenant Perkins. The 
rank and file consists of three sergeants, 
five corporals, and thirty-two men, the 
whole being subject to the orders of Major 
C. J. Evans, Signal Officer on the staff 
of Brigadier General Warfield, command- 
ing Second Brigade. 

The organization at present is in splen- 
did form and under careful drill and well 
qualified to perform every duty. It is 
armed and uniformed as cavalry and al- 
ways turns out in public mounted. Its 
equipment comprises full kits of flags and 
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the foremost organizations of the Guard. 
It has operated frequently in the vicinity 
of San Francisco and when in camp at 
Santa Cruz, with the flag, torch, and helio- 
graph. Its field work was confined to dis- 
tances not exceeding eighteen miles until 
1895, when, in co-operation with the 
Fourth Brigade Corps, it established a 
heliograph line between Telegraph hill in 
San Francisco and the Capitol at Sacra- 
mento, with one intermediate station upon 
Mount Diablo, which divided the line into 
two ranges, twenty-seven and fifty-three 
miles in length respectively. 

The successful operation of this line 


“ ~ stimulated the Corps to greater efforts, 


THE SIGNAL CORPS SENDING A MESSAGE FROM 
LICK OBSERVATORY. 


torches, in addition to which it has four 
four and one half inch heliographs, and 
its quarters in the armory on Ellis street 
are maintained in a manner that shows 
the superior material from which the Sec- 
ond Brigade Signal Corps is organized. 
This introduction will enable our readers 
the better to appreciate Major Evans’s 
account of some special work of the corps. 
—ED.] 


NATIONAL Guard record for long dis- 
tance heliograph signaling was estab- 
lished on October 4th, 1896, in California, 
between Mount Diablo in Contra Costa 
county and Mount St. Helena in Napa 
county, the distance being by geodetic 
measurement sixty-six and three tenths 
miles. The credit for this record belongs 
to the Second Brigade Signal Corps of the 
National Guard of California, located at 
San Francisco. 

This Corps was organized in 1889 by 
Major (now Lieutenant Colonel) E. A. 
Denicke, who served as a signal officer 
in the Union Army during the Civil War, 
and it has always been regarded as one of 


and in 1896 more extensive field work was 
planned. A system was to be established 
with a line running from Telegraph hill in 
San Francisco to Mount Diablo, there 
breaking into two branches, one termin- 
ating upon Mount Hamilton and the other 
upon Mount St. Helena. From.accurate 
data maps were prepared showing the 
compass bearings of the stations from one 
another, the variatio. sf the needle at 
each point, the elevation of each station, 
and the length of the proposed and pos- 
sible lines of communication. Four details 
were made from volunteers for the trip; © 
and in order to take advantage of the first 
favorable opportunity, the three ‘‘ out- 
side ’’ detachments were directed to hold 
themselves in readiness to start upon the 
shortest possible notice. 

On the afternoon of October rst, the 
San Francisco Weather Office reported 
thatatmospheric conditions indicated clear 
weather for the next three or four days. 
At about the same time, a telephone mes- 
sage from Mount Hamilton conveyed the 
information that to the north the weather 
showed decided signs of clearing, although 
it was still somewhat hazy. Accordingly 
the necessary orders were issued, and on 
the following (Friday) morning three de- 
tachments set out for their posts with in- 
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structions to open communication at six 
o'clock Saturday morning. The Hamilton 
and St. Helena stations opened on time, 
but the Diablo detachment, owing to acci- 
dental delay, did not reach its post until 
four hours later. 

Mount Diablo, selected as the headquar- 
ters of the system, is the base and meri- 
dian point for this section of California. 
Its prominent position affords in clear 
weather a commanding view over a vast 
region of hill, valley, and coast lands. 
But at the time we reached the summit 
this grand view was somewhat marred. 
Although the sky was free from clouds and 
the sun shone brightly, the broad Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys, which lay 
spread out as in a panorama, dotted with 
towns, checkered with farms, and ribbed 
by the two rivers from which they take 
their names, lost themselves at scarcely 
forty miles distance in misty obscurity. 


The lofty peaks of the Sierra were veiled 
from sight. A thick smoke-like haze hid 
all but the most shadowy outiine of Mount 
St. Helena. A dense fog overhanging the 
bay shut off San Francisco. Only to the 
south was there a semblance of clearness, 
and the outlines of Mount Hamilton were 
but dimly distinguishable. We began to 
think Old Prob was mistaken in his prog- 
nostications; but nevertheless we laid out 
the courses and set up the heliographs, 
trusting in the brightness of the sun to 
penetrate the haze that nearly surrounded 
us. 

With St. Helena all attempts at com- 
munication were unsuccessful. No flash 
could pierce the thick veil that enveloped 
her head. But on Hamilton’s summit a 
light glimmered and wavered as if hesitat- 
ing to traverse the forty miles of interven- 
ing space. Encouraged by our flash, it 
dared the leap and twinkling with inter- 
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mittent activity, brought tidings of the 
Hamilton squad. Messages were ex- 
changed until the waning sun admonished 
us to descend to our camp, which had been 
located on a flat about one quarter of a 
mile below the summit, and pitch our tent 
before night overtook us. An attempt was 
made during the afternoon to signal to San 
Francisco, but nocommunication was had, 
the answering flash showing but fitfully 
through rifts in the fog. 

The morning of the 4th dawned clear 
and beautiful. Long before the rising of 
the sun we were upon the summit. The 
eastern horizon glowed in colors of violet, 
orange, and crimson, against which bril- 
liant background the rugged Sierra raised 
its serrated ridges two hundred miles 
away in an apparently insurmountable 
barrier. The hitherto gloomy valleys and 
lower foothills gradually emerged from the 
veil of night, assumed at first somber, then 
gayer, raiment and finally burst forth into 


the glory of anautumn morning. To the 
distant horizon, stretching hundreds of 
miles around, all was clear, save on the 
bosom of the broad Pacific, which was still 
oppressed by fog. Surely Helena was 
within speaking distance now. 

Our heliographs caught the first rays of 
the sun and sped them on Jaden with mes- 
sages of greeting. The Mount Hamilton 


squad acknowledged first, and replied to 


our inquiries that tothem Mount St. Hel- 
ena was scarcely visible but that Mount 
Tamalpais could be distinctly seen. Then 
the flash sparkled on St. Helena —at first 
but an instant, then for greater duration. 
Could they see our flash ? No, they were 
still ‘‘ calling.’’ Was our alignment ac- 
curate ? A hasty observation was taken, 
the mirror’s angle changed a trifle, the 
shutter again opened, and hurrah! they 
answered, and we were at last in commu- 
nication over more than sixty-six miles of 
space. Mutual inquiriesand answers were 


exchanged as to the cause of Saturday’s 


failure. The most was made of the op- 
portunity, for the haze could be seen rap- 
idly rising from the valley and threaten- 
ing tocut us off. By one o’clock the moun- 
tain was again hidden, and all endeavors 
toreach it with the flash were unavailing. 
Seen through the telescope, the ‘‘ flash ”’ 
presented an horizontal ellipse, the peri- 
phery of which was in constant uneasy 
motion, caused by the quivering of the 
heated atmosphere. It could not be read 
by the naked eye, as its wavering con- 
fused the dots and dashes. 

In the afternoon the tidings of success 
were flashed to the city and congratula- 
tory messages returned. 

With Mount Hamilton communication 
was maintained until sunset, when we 


- again closed for the day. After supper we 


regained the summit to enjoy the pano- 
rama by starlight. As night closed in, the 
lights appeared in the farmhouses far 
down the valleys. A.steely glow, show- 
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ing like a pale aurora, above a far off ridge 
marked the location of atown. East of 
us the lights of Stockton glimmered, and 
long sinuous silvery lines marked the 
course of the San Joaquin river, broaden- 
ing as it approached the upper bay. Look- 
ing northward, we followed the railroad 
by the towns along its way, and almost 
persuaded ourselves that we could distin- 


guish the lights of Sacramento. Towards 


the south a fire was seen burning; and we 
watched its progress as it slowly climbed 
a hill. The scene was truly an enchant- 
ing one. ; 

The next morning dawned brightly, but 
when, in eager anticipation, we looked 
toward Mount St. Helena, no twinkle glad- 
dened our sight. Anxiously we watched 
and ‘‘called.’’ There was no answering 
flash. But when the sun had risen suffi- 
ciently to light up the valleys we descried 


it upon a foothill far down the mountain. 


side. The Helena squad had had a trying 
time of it. Scorched by the hot sun, they 
had consumed all the water that they 
could carry with them to the summit, and 
five miles of steep descent lay between 
them and a new supply. Although fa- 
tigued by their day’s labor, they de- 
scended at evening to the spring, but did 
not attempt to regain the summit the fol- 
lowing morning, since that was the last 
day of thetrip. Messages were exchanged 
between Mount Diablo, Telegraph hill, 
and Mount Hamilton, however, until ten 
o’clock, when the signal, ‘‘ Close for the 
trip,’’ was transmitted. Upon its due ac- 
knowledgment, we dismantled and packed 
the heliographs, struck our solitary tent, 
and loading the buckboard, which served 
as a baggage wagon, started upon the re- 
turn journey. 

The successful issue of the expedition 
was the more gratifying, since it was at- 
tained under somewhat unfavorable con- 
ditions. For several days there had been 
hot weather, and even when the sky was 
the clearest, the task of reading the flash 


was a very trying one, owing to the un- 
steadiness imparted by the heated atmos- 
phere. To add to this discomfort, there 
were no convenient trees or bowlders to 
be used as rests for the telescopes, and 
the men occupied cramped positions while 
reading messages. 

To the uninitiated a description of the 
apparatus used may be of interest. Helio- 
graphing, or ‘‘ sun writing,” as the name 
implies, is simply sending messages by 
means of the reflection of the sun’s rays 
cast from a mirror. The heliograph itself 
is an instrument for setting the mirror in 
the proper position to cast the reflection 
upon the desired spot and interrupting 
this reflection into long and short flashes, 
corresponding to the dots and dashes of 
telegraphy. Its separable parts are two 
stout tripods carrying screw heads; a mir- 
ror bar carrying a central clamp threaded 
to fit the tripod head and having at the 
ends revolving sockets, one of which is. 
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fitted with a slow motion tangent screw; 
a sighting rod provided with a small disk 
to cover the sighting point when desired; 
two mirrors, each four and one half inches 
in diameter, set in frames provided with 
tangent screws for inclining them upon 
their horizontal axes and having conical 
supports which fit accurately into the 
sockets of the mirror bar; and a shutter 
provided with a key for opening and clos- 
ing it and set in a frame threaded to fit 
the tripod head. For transportation, the 
whole is compactly contained in two pack- 
ages, one a skeleton case for the tripods, 
and the other a closed pouch which holds 
the mirrors, (enclosed in a wooden box,) 
the shutter, and the sighting rod, and 
hangs from two straps, upon one of which 
slides a smaller pouch containing the mir- 
ror bar. 

When the sun is in front of the sender, 
the heliograph is set up with but one 
mirror, which is clamped in the socket 
provided with the tangent screw, the 


sighting rod being clamped in the other. 
The angle of reflection is obtained by 
sighting through an unsilvered spot in the 
center of the mirror over the point of the 
sighting rod to the distant station, bring- 
ing all three into the same line of vision. 
The adjustment is obtained by turning the 
mirror upon both its axes until the shadow 
caused by the unsilvered spot falls upon 
the center of the disk, which is raised to 
cover the point of the sighting rod. The 
shadow spot must be kept upon this point 
by constantly turning the mirror to com- 
pensate for the apparent motion of the 
sun. The shutter is so placed that it in- 
tercepts the reflection from the mirror, 
and is operated by the key. 

When the sun is in rear of the sender 
both mirrors must be used. The align- 
ment is more difficult than with one mir- 
ror; and greater delicacy of adjustment 
is required on account of the double re- 
flection of the sun’s rays. 


The efficiency of the heliograph depends 
upon sunshine. In aclear atmosphere its 
range is unlimited save by the convexity 
of the earth, the brilliancy, or penetrat- 
ing power of the flash being intensified by 
increasing the size of the mirrors. In the 
rarefied air of Arizona and New Mexico 


the heliograph was regularly operated by 
the United States Army over fifty and 
eighty mile ranges, and at times over a 
range of one hundred and twenty-five 
miles. It proved of great service in the 
Indian campaigns. About two years ago 
the United States Signal Corps succeeded 
in sending messages in Colorado over a 
range of one hundred and eighty-three 
miles. 

In California, the three National Guard 
Corps are continually experimenting, but 


-they are hampered by the fogs which 


frequent the coast. Their friendly riv- 
alry will probably lead them to surmount 
this obstacle, however, and reports of 
successful operations over longer ranges 
may be looked for in the near future. 
Charles J. Evans. 




















i. COOL gray and sweet neat- 
a ness within, and a world of 
rampant glory without! 

Cordelia Brown had been 
brought up a Shakeress, and 
this was her Californian home. 
Everyone was thunderstruck 
when Joel Brown proposed to, 
and was accepted by prim ‘‘ Sis- 
ter Cordelia,’’ as she was called 
by everyone. Though Sister 
Cordelia had vears and years ago for- 
saken the community life, still the early 
training was much in evidence, even to 
the quaint and spotless kerchief. 

When the first froth of it had blown 
off, every one agreed that after all, it was 
not an illmatch. Joel was steady. Sister 
Cordelia was the quintessence of steadi- 
ness. Joel Brown was nearer fifty than 
forty, and assuredly Sister Cordelia made 
no pretension to youth. Again, their 
farms adjoined. Therefore it was all as 
it should be, when Cordelia transferred 
her bits over to Joel Brown’s, his resi- 
dence being almost twice the size, turn- 
ing her house into a drying place. Joel 
himself had ever been neat as wax, but 
now the whole surroundings shone with 
a purity, that wasimmaculate. Joelhad 
a touch of romance in him, he stroked his 
silvery gray chin, and said :— 

‘‘What do you want most that I can 
buy you ? Something out of the ordinary, 
you understand.’’ 

Cordelia understood, —it was to be the 
wedding present, since before they were 
married she had persistently refused to 
accept any memento whatsoever. After 
much deliberation she replied :— 

‘‘ Mister Brown, I guess that as ye feel 
ye must be extravagant for once in your 
life, I'll take the finest sprinkler and foun- 
tain hose ye can find.’’ 
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So Joel bought a length of hose and a 
gilded nozzle that took her breath away. 
She had secretly sighed many years for 
half such a length, and as she directed 
the stream on the golden fruit until every 
orange shone like a golden ball in its set- 
ting of deep green, she murmured, — 
‘*My ! but I hope such a length of nozzle 
is not sinful.’’ 

However, Cordelia was Cordelia still, 
and two things she would not countenance; 
— viz., the twirling whirling fountain at- 
tachment to the wonderful hose, and the 
other — Joel’s colt. 

Joel magnanimously changed the first 
to a steady triumphant matter-of-fact 
spray, which played nightly on the tiny 
lawn that was part of the trim glory of 
the place; but the colt— ah, there was 
the rub! It was Joel’s weakness, his one 
weakness —he doted on a bit of good 
horseflesh, and this colt was a colt of ped- 
igree. It had a famous racing sire. Had 
it been branded on its silken coat with 
the word Sin it could not have been more 
an object of silent condemnation to Cor- 
delia. To her it was the carnal repre- 
sentative of the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world. Joel was not unmind- 
ful of it; but the colt — was the colt! 

Tractable and gentle as a kitten, led by 
a little halter it would run by the side of 
Joel, as he drove to market. It even 
sought with a soft whinny to woo Corde- 
delia as she passed the paddock in her 
clean gray dress and white cap ; but Cor- 
delia never turned herhead. Joel smiled 
softly to himself yet respected Cordelia’s 
notions all the same. 

The colt grew apace. The neighbors, 
men and women, also respected Cordelia’s 
notions, — insomuch that the very few 
men friends of Joel would wait until she 
had passed on to meeting before they 
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strolled over to Joel’s to ‘‘ hev a look at 
that colt.’’ 

It was whilst Cordelia was thus away 
that the colt was first ‘‘ broke into har- 
ness.’’ Little breaking was required, for 
by Joel’s method ‘‘ Enid’’ (for such was 
the colt’s name) seemed to understand it 
was a proud promotion and behaved ac- 
cordingly. 

When the evening came on, after the 
day’s work was over, Cordelia, like a 
picture of placid rectitude, sat on the porch, 
the spray sprinkling the grass; and then 
would Joel harness the little colt and drive 
away for an hour, returning to devote 
himself to Cordelia and his reading. By 


his suppressed jubilance Cordelia knew 
the horse was acting magnificently and 
realizing all Joel’s dreams of a colt with 
such a pedigree. 

‘*Land’s sake, Mis’ Brown,”’’ said Miss 
Field, a neighbor with a lisp and a sniff, 
‘*they do say as Deacon Morrow’s horse 


as he gave one hundred and fifty dollars 
gold coin for, ain’t no livelier than your 
colt, an if it comes to a trade, yourn 
might be the better in the long run.’’ 

She awaited Cordelia’s answer with 
her usual sniff. 

Cordelia crossed her hands and said 
slowly ,— 

‘* Miss Field, | don’t hold to colts no- 
how.”’ 

‘« To be sure,—to be sure, —to be sure,”’ 
said the Miss Field, as if pacifying on a 
subject upon which Cordelia was rabid. 
Yet, all the same, the next week Miss 
Field took occasion to remark :— 

‘* Miss Morrow seems to look down on 
all others as small potatoes, now her hus- 
band lets her drive a blood hoss to meet- 
ing, — not that you want to hear of hosses 
anyhow. Do you ’low as your colt is as 
speedy as Deacon Morrow’s?’’ 

**It is Joel’s colt, not mine.’’ 

‘* To be sure,—tobe sure. Well, you’ll 
be at the camp meeting next Sunday ?”’ 


This was prime cruelty and Cordelia 
knew it as such; for Cordelia must either 
ask Joel to drive her there, (Joel never 
went to church or meeting,) or else she 
must ask a ride behind Deacon Morrow’s 
blood horse. Cordelia was still Cordelia ; 
but more, Cordelia was a woman. 

‘“« Yes, 1’Ilbe there: Mr. Brown will be 
for driving me, I guess.’’ 

‘* To be sure, —to be sure. | hope it 
will be profitable to Mister Brown. He 
has my prayers. Some people do say as 
how they don’t see for the life of them 
how you came to marry an unconverted 
man, nohow.’’ 

‘‘ There are conversions through the 
heart, Miss Field, and there be only con- 
versions through the tongue, Miss Field.”’ 

Miss Field hastened to inform her 
friends that Cordelia to her mind, ‘* was 
back sliding for one of Cordelia’s preten- 
sions, seeing how as she even dressed 
different to show different,as it might be.”’ 


‘* Mister Brown, — Joel, | should like 
you to drive me to camp meeting next 
Sunday.”’ 

Cordelia had closed the spray ; Joel had 
laid down his book ;—he was dreaming. 
Mother earth was cool and sweet; the 
scent of orange blossom was in the air; 
an orange fell to the ground with a happy 
little thud of content. A whinny from 
Enid completed the calm peace of the 
place. 

Joel was sensible that it was a grave 
request. 

‘** Yes, I will drive you there, of course, 
— but — but — Cordelia, | think that old 
Betsy ’s lame ; anyhow, if you kin bring 
your mind to it, | will drive powerful 
slow, — with Enid.’’ 

Enid heard her name and took a high- 
stepping little flourish round the paddock. 
Cordelia sighed gently and was silent for 
a few minutes. 

‘* Joel, | am minding if it does not hurt 
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you to drive her, it will not hurt me to be 
driven.”’ 

This was the nearest to a love speech 
that Cordelia had ever made to Joel. The 
barometer of Joel’s humor rose corre- 
spondingly, — in fact, Cordelia had to say 
aloud to preserve her own cool equilib- 
rium,— ‘‘ Men are that foolish, they be 
no better than a boy with a bag of nuts 
and a new pocket knife, if anything hap- 
pens to please them.”’ 

Having made up her mind to it, on the 
Sunday she dressed with more than usual 
precision, as if to make up in neatness and 
spotless attire for whatever of the vani- 
ties she might thus be countenancing. 
Joel Brown was true to his word, and as 
Deacon Morrow passed them with his 
high-stepper, Cordelia felt quite comfort- 
ably sedate. Miss Field was enjoying the 


back seat of the Deacon’s rig and gave a 
friendly, patronizing little nod to Corde- 


lia. 

Enid behaved like the lady of high ped- 
igree she was, and beyond a shake of the 
mane as the Deacon went by, also a sus- 
picion of impatience at the slow pace, she 
went to the camp meeting most becom- 
ingly. 

Joel Brown also behaved most becom- 
ingly when there, and allowed himself to 
be alluded to as ‘‘a brand from the burn- 
ing,’’ without the usual twinkle at the 
corners of his mouth. Cordelia felt she 
had passed through a crisis satisfactorily, 
and no'doubt would have been her own 
placid self had not Miss Field, with her 
little lisp and sniff, remarked as Cordelia 
was stepping into the buggy, that of 
course she would want to be getting off, 
so as to get in before dark ; Deacon Mor- 
row had no call to hurry as the horse was 
that swift,— no doubt the Deacon would 
pass them on the road, so they need not 
Say goodnight, etc. 

The air was sweet and refreshing ; the 
first evening breeze wafted over them 


like a benediction ; for the day had been 
a hot one and the exhortations fervid. 
Womanlike, with the grateful breeze 
came a relaxation of her nerves, and 
Cordelia gave vent to a remark most 
‘‘tetchy ’’ for her after a camp meeting. 

‘** Miss Field can act as aggravating as 
a spoiled cat.”’ 

With that she was relieved, and as 
Joel tucked in her dress from the dust 
and after a while asked her if she did n’t 
think she had better have her shawl on, 
Cordelia was at peace with herself and 
the beautiful world again. A wide good 
road opened out before them for a long 
stretch. Enid seemed toscent the Pacific 
breeze, her delicate nostrils expanded, 
she seemed to be dancing on air for a 
minute or two. 

‘‘ Easy, Enid, easy! She smells the 
sea and wants a little run to ease off a 
bit,’ Joel remarked in -explanation to 
Cordelia, but without allowing Enid to 
break a step. ‘‘ Whoa, Enid, steady, 
slow now,— slow now, that ’s it, that ’s 
it. She ’s pining for a run you see.”’ 

‘* Well —then — let her run —a bit.’’ 
Cordelia added the latter as a saving 
grace to her conscience,—and no one 
was in sight. 

‘* Well, jest a breath then,’’ said Joel. 
‘* We ’ll slow up again after. All right, 
then, Enid,— ah! so,—gee up, then, 
ah! my beauty, that ’sit. Geeup—so, 
there’s a pace,— there ’sastep,— there ’s 
grace.’’ 

Cordelia after her first fright was over, 
was experiencing the most enchanting 
exhilaration. The trees appeared to fly 
past. It was delightful, especially as no 
one was a witness. 

‘Nay, Enid, nay, nay, now, that ’s 
enough.”’ 

But Enid was pricking up her ears and 
Joel turned round : — 

‘*She ’s as sharp as a needle,— she 
heard them that ’s behind sooner than | 
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did. Steady now, no, no, you ’ve had 
your little go. You ’ll keep quiet now.’’ 

‘* Who is it that is behind ?”’ 

‘**It ’s Deacon Morrow. Slow, steady, 
Enid! She hates to let anyone pass her, 
especially that hoss of the Deacon’s. 
Nay, Enid, you ’ll act pretty now. There 
that ’s a beauty, —slower, —slower ! 
She hates it like poison.’’ 

Joel drew to one side. With a mighty 
flourish, and Miss Field calmly triumph- 
ant, Deacon Morrow flashed past them. 

Enid trembled and shook again, with 
repressed ambition, as the Deacon’s equi- 
page receded in the distance. 

‘* She do want to go!’’ said Joel apol- 
ogetically. 

‘* Well, I guess we are going slower 
than we ’ve any need to,’’ said Cordelia. 

‘* But if 1 let her go, she ’Il want to pass 
them, and she will be wuss if she don’t, 
and they are pretty far off.’’ 

‘‘ Then let her pass them, it cannot 


hurt, for once anyhow.”’ 
‘* All right, Cordelia. Let ’em have it, 


says |. All right, Enid,—up! There, 
ah! my girl, go it, ah! so,—so-up there, 
up-there.’’ 

She flew like the wind, nearer, nearer 
to the Deacon’s rig. Cordelia tried to 
preserve her wonted calm, but instead 
had to hold on to her shawl tightly. 

‘*Gosh! you spring on me, Joel!’ 
shouted the burly Deacon as they passed. 

** Could n’t hold her in,’’ yelled Joel 
back. 

Now that they had distanced the other 
horse, Enid seemed more content to take 
things easier. Cordelia was excited but 
did not know it. She felt the thrill of 
that swift rush past the enemy. When 
again she heard the other behind her, 
Cordelia this time turned to see. 

‘‘They ’ll pass us!’’ she ejaculated 
nervously. 

‘*We ’Il let them,’’ said Joel, thinking 
to please her. 


-front of them. 


Nearer, nearer; the Deacon was put- 
ting his horse to its pace. 

It passed. 

‘*Goodnight,’’ blandly called Miss 
Field in triumph. 

But Enid was not to be put on one side 
like this, she could not understand such 
folly, and the Lord knows what ,would 
have happened if Cordelia had not ex- 
claimed,— 

“* Let her go!”’ 

‘“*Let her go, Gallagher!’’ replied 
Joel ecstatically ; for it had taken all the 
repression in him to hold Enid back. 

Nearer, nearer! The Deacon looked 
back and urged his horse, and thus urged 
its speed on ahead. Enid needed no urg- 
ing, she was mad with joy at the chance 
of a race,— quasior genuine. Gradually 
they gained on the Deacon. 

‘* We ’Il pass them yet,’’ said Cordelia 
under her breath, and Joel, stupid owl. 
began to apologize for his inability to 
check Enid under the circumstances. 

‘*O goon!” said Cordelia excitedly, 
and Joel wenton. 

They came even with the Deacon. It 
was no occasion now for salutations and 
ceremonies,— Miss Field was engaged in 
holding on. It was neck andneck. Only 
those who have experienced it can under- 
stand the tingle of it all. 

The Deacen yelled, his horse answered 
with a grand sweep that left Enid yards 
behind. Then Enid showed all that was 
in her and sped over the ground like 
some swift fabled creature. It was for 
the palm of victory, both horses knew it, 
as well as their masters. 

Enid was gaining again, oh, so slowly 
to Cordelia who could see Miss Field 
while she was the slightest degree in 

Gaining, gaining! Cordelia felt her 
heart thumping as it had never thumped 
before. Nose to nose!—Enid was first. 
The Deacon by a shout urged his anima! 
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to its utmost. For one moment Cordelia 
thought it would overtake and win. 

‘«* Joel Brown !’’ she cried ‘‘ ef ye can- 
not win,—give me the reins and | will 
win myself!’ 

And Enid won. 

After they had run down their own 
little stretch of lane, and had drawn up 
in front of their own house, Joel helped 
her to alight, saying grimly, — 

‘‘Cordelia Brown, it ’s uncommonly like 
horse racing you ’ve got to answer for.’’ 


‘*] ’ll answer for it,’’ she responded 
promptly. ‘‘1’m just going to give her 
the biggest apple there is in my bin. 
There, Enid! ’’ 

As she stepped over the neatly coiled 
hose she said dryly, — 

** Joel, ye may have to fetch that 
twirligig fountain back yet.’’ 

And Joel grinned. 

Thus passed into the annals Sister 
Cordelia’s Sunday Race,— with sequels 
and sequels. 

Peter Studley. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ROMANCE 
IN FARMING. 


ltl | | 
HILOSOPHY, grave and logi- 


i = cal, has renewed its analysis 


area ti 


dill! oof agriculture. The latter is in 
. if deep distress, and philosophy, 
yf i ‘Mp ripened in college and sanc- 
Pani, a tum, is administering reme- 
dies. The motive is above 
reproach,— possibly the teachings are. 
Eastern journals have recently aboun- 
ded in wise theories of reform in farm 
methods, which, if followed, are ex- 
pected to take the kink of discomfort out 
of agricultural life and substitute fat rev- 
enues and a bank account. Under the 
beneficent reign of this revived philos- 
ophy, it is stated that in Minnesota and 
other States of the Northwest, the cities 
are declining and the rural districts re- 
trieving their lost population. Even 
Massachusetts is threatened with an 
agricultural revival. In New York a 
Rochester gentleman (promoter of the 
Niagara power) recommends the appli- 
cation of electricity to farm work. In 
California, the Cad/ is publishing some 
‘‘Plain Talks’’ with farmers that go to 
the very subsoil of the question, if not 


deeper. In fact, all over the country 
there exists a magnanimous disposition 
to give the farmer the full benefit of the 
accrued agricultural wisdom of profes- 
sional life, and kindly to explain him out 
of his troubles in the most scientific 
fashion. It seems to be the consensus 
of learned opinion that farming is not 
‘‘up to date.’’ In all this discussion 
there is a missing factor. There are 
compensations in agriculture that philos- 
ophy does not recognize. 

In a secondary degree, | was raised on 
the farm :—that is, | became a farm la- 
borer at an innocent age and continued 
in the delightful occupation until I had 
accumulated $110, just enough to trans- 
port my developing genius, and its tene- 
ment of clay, to the Golden State. 1 was 
inspired with the agricultural spirit from 
the earliest contact. My memory is 
clear that | envied the farmer whom | 
first served. 

When | arrived in California, | did not 
precipitate myself into the agricultural 
arena. From the wage.standpoint, other 
employments were more seductive. But 
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my agricultural instinct was growing 
apace and threatened to involve me in 
some agricultural venture before my 
financial condition was ripe enough for 
the encounter. My ambition was of the 
expansive kind and extracted desires 
from every farm with which | came in 
contact. I observed the wonderful fer- 
tility of Californian land, the ease with 
which it was tilled, and the gratifying 
aspects of the climate. But I restrained 
myself for several years, until an oppor- 


tunity offered of purchasing a tract of 


eighty acres and paying every cent of its 
cost with my savings. The act of pur- 
chase was the most exquisite delight that 
l ever experienced, and constituted one 
of the compensations that philosophy has 
not taken into account. 

My design was to permit the land to 
rest and appreciate in value for a time, 
till | could earn enough money to make 
some improvements and equip the place 
for actual farming. | had been over 
every foot of the place a score or more 
of times prior to its acquisition and knew 
just what was needed to make it an ideal 
home and model farm. Besides my ex- 
tensive agricultural reading and my early 
experience as a subordinate farmer, I had 
been for a number of years on familiar 
terms with a bright graduate of one of the 
greatest agricultural colleges (who found 
it inconvenient to practise farming, how- 
ever, under his diploma), and from fre- 
quent conferences with this gentleman | 
derived a fund of valuable knowledge 
that tended to make me as proficient a 
farmer as though I had been a graduate 
myself. My agricultural instinct at this 
period completely overwhelmed my reli- 
gious scruples, and | spent my Sundays 
in roaming over the place and devising 
plans for its ultimate conversion into a 
miniature paradise. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that | became more infatu- 
ated at every succeeding visit and worked 


up a very effective fever to exhibit my 
agricultural skill and devote myself to 
the noble pursuit of farm content. I had 
not long to wait. Providence was evi- 
dently as impatient as myself to have 
the land properly cultivated : at any rate 
| found myseif out of employment a few 
months after the purchase of the tract, 
and though | had no surplus means, re- 
solved to carry out my cherished plans 
at once. 

This land was beautifully situated, 
facing the ocean and only a mile distant 
from one of California’s noblest harbors. 
It was back from the vulgar highway, 
where the dust of travel could not mar 
the ripening fruit or disturb the temper 
of the houshold on washday. It was all 
virgin soil; only a few acres of it had 
been disturbed by the plow, the balance, 
except the timbered portion, being cov- 
ered with a luxuriant growth of such 
sweet Californian perennials as hazel, 
salale, myrtle, huckle-berry, and fern. 
The few acres were level; the many 
acres ranged from the slightly undulating 
to the persistently vertical. There was 
a growth of many kinds of timber on one 
corner of the eighty, and out of this 
timber flowed a stream of the clearest 
and coldest water that ever sent joy to 
the heart of a farmer in harvest time. 
There was no need even for the tradi- 
tional windlass and moss-covered bucket, 
for the brook ran past the door of the 
dwelling and was the source of more do- 
mestic bliss than any other single native 
endowment of the ideal farm. But na- 
ture had been most bounteous in its 
varied gifts, and in its primitive state the 
place seemed to justify and stimulate my 
rural inspiration. By some extraordin- 


‘ary chance, too, the first settler had 


erected a building that was something 
more than a cabin, yet something short 
of a house. With very little repairing 
this was made a romantic farm dwell- 
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ing. My family was transferred to this 
abode. 

The first thing | wanted to plant was 
an orchard. The first thing | did plant 
was a mortgage. It began to grow be- 
fore seed was procured for other crops. 
As a farm laborer in early life, | had no 
experience with the mortgage branch of 
agriculture, and therefore did not watch 
this one’s development with that lynx- 
like closeness that characterized my de- 
votion to other maturing crops. This 
latter experience taught me that it is the 
only exotic that takes kindly to every soil 
and climate and will stand pruning at 
any and all seasons. My design in 
planting the mortgage was to raise plows, 
harrows, a team, wagon, cows, seed, 
and sundry implements, necessaries, and 
conveniences. The other fellow’s de- 
sign was to raise interest. I may men- 
tion it as a remarkable demonstration of 


the flexible capacity of agriculture, that 
both of our expedients succeeded. 

With this equipment | applied myself 
heartily tofarm work. I purchased trees 


and planted my orchard. I plowed and 
seeded in defiance of wintry rains.- How 
| pitied those unfortunate Eastern far- 
mers, cooped up about the fire, their 
stock shivering in the stables, their vege- 
tables frozen in the cellar, and a frost 
crusting over every comfort of life,— 
while here was I reveling in wholesome 
sweat and defying the weather bureau 
to do its worst. 1 was moved by a strong 
impulse of humanitarianism, and almost 
cried to think of the comrades of child- 
hood’s days that were doomed to take all 
their winter comforts congealed. It was 
the culmination of enjoyment for me to 
turn the green sod under and think of 
the golden harvests that were bound to 
follow. | wonder if the agricultural 
philosopher ever sat on the plow beam, 
while the horses were breathing at the 
end of the furrow, and let the ocean 


breezes dry the perspiration emanating 
from his countenance? If not, how can he 
state an agricultural equation? These 
unwritten, inexpressible joys when the 
silentfarmer rests his aching feet on the 
mellow earth, and bathes his brow in the 
rolling fog, are compensations that never 
find their way into a profit and loss state- 
ment. I plowed and harrowed and sowed 
each day till the world was wrapped in 
darkness and then applied myself to a 
hundred little chores by the light of a 
twinkling lantern,— chores that eased 
off the rough edge of serious toil and pre- 
vented the abrupt suspension of muscu- 
lar action. 

| must widen my agricultural area. |! 
sharpened the brush-hook and fitted up 
the mattock, and instituted a crusade 
against the dense and tangled network 
of brush. First direct results;—arm-ache, 
backache, headache,— toil and sweat, 
bruises and aches. Yet there was glad- 
ness to see the useless shrubs laid low. 
I never relented,— that is scarcely ever. 
Sometimes, when | devoted myself to 
the extirpation of a refractory shrub and 
found its roots clinched to the hardpan, 
and I had dug and puffed and sweated 
for hours without finding the clinching 
place,— then I would hesitate, stricken 
with a doubt as to the humanity of such 
wholesale destruction. These reaction- 
ary sentiments were overcome in most 
instances, and the march of improve- 
ment went ruthlessly on. This work 
continued a week or more, when | began 
to consider farm economies. I have 
forgotten just how I figured; any way | 
demonstrated to my own satisfaction 
that it was cheaper to employ men to do 
the clearing so I could keep the team at 
work breaking the new land. There 
was a remnant of the mortgage incident 
which I used to employ men to clear the 
land while I resumed the plow. 

Breaking new land is not so monoton- 
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ous as a novice might suspect. It is 
really inspiring, frequently thrilling, es- 
pecially if there are masked roots within 
reach of the plow. There were sensa- 
tional incidents occurring continually and 
the want of aptness on the part of the 
team compromised my dignity so many 
times that our relations became strained. 
Sometimes the plow would strike a hazel 
root and stop. I seldom stopped so sud- 
denly, and as my place was just behind 
the plow, there was a great deal of 
physical experience on a very small area. 
Such experience is valuable as it leaves 
many impressions. 

The view of the ocean and the bay 
from my ideal farm was magnificent. 
The panorama of the surging waters, of 
the moving ships, of the ebb and flow of 
the tide, was an unceasing delight. But 
why excite urban covetousness by dwell- 
ing on these pleasurable details? The 
spring brought fresh hopes and abundant 
promise. Green fields, blossoming trees, 
cackling hens, swimming pails of frothy 
milk, thrifty weeds inviting healthful 
toil; why should | not feel happy? It 
was the ideal existence for which | had 
made a life search. There was magic 
in the possession of this rural home and 
every tree and bush and blade was en- 
deared to me by the thousand times | 
had thought of them as being my own. 

The season advanced and everything 
thrived except my cash account. Of 
course there could be no revenues from 
the farm till the crop was harvested. An- 
other year it would be different. Still 
there must be present revenue, so | en- 
gaged a school and began teaching, -— at 
least | received pay for teaching, though 
my thoughts were constantly on that 


ideal farm — the farm as it would be in - 


the visible future, when | had applied all 
my scientific knowledge, made use of my 
early experience, and followed my unerr- 
ing agricultural instinct to the sweet ful- 
fillment of my aspirations. 
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The first crop was economically har- 
vested. It was a fair yield, but the acre- 
age was not large, and when the rainy 
season reappeared it was evident that 
there would be nearly enough for feed and 
seed, — but nothing whatever to sell. | 
must have more land to cultivate. So | 
hired men again to clear more land while 
| spent the balmy winter days in the ordi- 
nary joys of farming. | gloriedina rural 
appetite, agricultural muscles, and a jubi- 
lant cast of disposition that would have 
graced an optimist. My habits were as 
regular as night and day, — sixteen hours 
of work, eight of rest. The born farmer 
has sensations that the cold philosopher 
can neither analyze, fathom, nor in any 
way measure. The urbanite goes out in 
fog or rain and immediately centers his 
thoughts on his wraps or his umbrella. 
The farmer goes out in the generous 
moisture and rests his mind on growing 
pastures, thinks of the garden, the fields, 
the stock ; and dries himself by the fire of 
inward satisfaction. He gets closer to 
nature in all her manifestations than any 
one else, — mingles with the storms and 
the sunshine, associates with the land- 
scape, fraternizes with the pig and the 
calf and the fowl, and the mule, and with 
all of creation’s living wonders. Then 
he mentally segregates these beautiful 
creatures, assigning a certain percentage 
to meet current expenses, another propor- 
tion to pay interest, another for profit, 
etc. I had a great redundancy of such 
sensations ; some I have described, others 
are indescribable. The man who en- 
gages in agriculture for profit only, and 
without any particular love for the occu- 
pation or a well-devised ideal to work up 
to, is not likely to reap so many sensa- 
tions as the agricultural enthusiast. 

It may be proper to mention at this 
point that Mrs. Green did not possess the 
agricultural spirit in the same abundance 
that I did. 1 rather suspected on more 
than one occasion that she cherished a 
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positive dislike for the noble and inde- 
pendent life of the farmer. She did not 
commit herself openly, but there was an 
air of patient fortitude in her demeanor 
that awakened misgivings in my mind. 
By hard work and by borrowing sev- 
eral hundred dollars from a friend, | suc- 
ceeded this second winter in doubling the 
area of my cultivatable land and getting 
my seeding and planting done in proper 
season. I had diversified my products 
with a view of covering all possible fail- 
ures and subsidence of market price, and 
had adopted a sort of rotation of crops. 
These methods are mentioned as evidence 
that my system of agriculture was strictly 
on scientific lines. When spring started 
every thing growing nicely, | was con- 
stantly haunted by visions of approach- 
ing revenue from poultry, butter, pork, 
berries, potatoes, hay, and other inciden- 


tal sources which I will not mar the dig- 
nity of this history by reciting. Spring 
is the flood-time of agricultural profits ; 
they scarcely ever run so high after har- 
vest. 


Revenue was quite a factor in all my 
calculations at this time, and to some ex- 
tent modified my original intentions. | 
found it necessary to teach school again. 
Of course in another year the revenues 
of the farm would be such that I could 
dispense with outside employment. Di- 
versified farming requires fences and out- 
buildings, and as there was interest to 
pay, | hunted up another friend and bor- 
rowed a few hundred dollars to make 
these improvements and keep interest 
down. I was very punctual and business- 
like in meeting these payments and keep- 
ing my credit good. It had been a long- 
standing conviction with me (imbibed 
from philosophical discourses on agricul- 
ture) that one principal cause of failure in 
farming was the lack of business meth- 
ods. I felt it as a reproach and resolved 
to set a high example in this regard. 
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The summer sped through with its al- 
ternations of distress and delight; distress 
while in the school room, delight when at 
the farm. The yield of farm products 
was encouraging. I sold eggs, potatoes, 
butter, pork, — enough almost to pay our 
grocery bill. The land would be in bet- 
ter state of cultivation the next season 
and would yield still larger returns. | 
did not think it prudent, however, to in- 
cur further expense immediately for land 
clearing. 

In the autumn I negotiated the surren- 
der of an endowment insurance policy 
which | had placed on my life several 
years before, and with the proceeds we 
lived very comfortably through the win- 
ter and met the interest payments with 
my usual business promptness. | did the 
farm work with an exuberant spirit and 
succeeded in breaking a few acres of new 
land. The farmer feels a satisfaction in 
subduing wild land that is not easily ex- 
pressed or understood. Ordinary farm- 
ing is recurrent, but reclamation when 
thorough, is for all time. My farm was 
rapidly approaching the ideal. The wild- 
ness was giving way toscientific culture. 
The orchard was thrifty and would bear 
bountifully at some future time. There 
were wider pastures, more stock. The 
future was rosy. | will remark here that 
it was a peculiar fact that Mrs. Green 
(daughter of a farmer) never manifested 
at any state of my agricultural career, 
that implicit confidence in the outcome 
which | could see so legibly inscribed all 
over the situation. 

It was very irksome to me just as my 
agricultural triumph was ripening, to be 
cooped up in a school-room, but the salary 
was convenient, and I adapted myself to 
the convenience. Things were not all 
smooth on the farm the third year. One 
of my best cows found a deep ditch ; when 
I found the cow she was dead. The po- 
tato crop was a failure. The stock ruined 
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a field of ripening oats. The peas did 
well, fattening the hogs beautifully, but 
pork was a drug in the market. There 
was also sickness in the family and the 
balance of my salary went to the doctor. 
But we had lived much better than the 
farmers of the olden time and this was a 
matter of great consolation tome. | also 
anticipated rich returns from the farm 
the next year, at very little expense for 
operating, so | borrowed a few hundred 
dollars to ease us through the winter, 
and cheerfully, buoyantly, delightedly, 
worked through an unusually wet win- 
ter, and had the farm work all completed 
when spring opened. 

About this time one of the friends of 
whom I had borrowed money notified me 
that he was going away, and with char- 
acteristic promptness | borrowed the 
money of another friend and paid the 
debt. It is always best to be business- 
like about such matters ; the practise of 
some farmers to let debts drag on year 
after year is a prime cause of their failure. 

1 concluded to teach one more term to 
lighten the burden on the farm revenues, 
and apply the gross proceeds from the 
farm to the liquidation of indebtedness. 
It was a good season, my farming was 
more than ever successful. The product 
of the farm netted enough to meet half of 
the interest due on the mortgage and the 
several notes. | was just preparing care- 
ful plans for another successful year of 
agriculture when a gentleman made a 
proposal to buy my place. He wanted 
to get access to the timber back of my 
land. His offer was three times as much as 
I had paid for the place four years before. 
I would not listen to it. The idea of part- 
ing with our home, surrendering the ideal 
farm, stung all my sensibilities. But | 
consulted Mrs. Green and she took a 
different view of the proposal. Sheeven 
displayed unwonted animation at the pros- 
pect of selling. It also occurred to me 


that friends who were willing to loan me 
several hundred dollars might get thinned 
out after a time. Finally, | consented to 
sell. It cost me many pangs to give up 
the independence, respectability, and un- 
numbered enjoyments, of agriculture. | 
sold the farm, the stock, the utensils, and 
abandoned the ideal scene forever. 

True to the business traits which were 
always such a reliance to me while en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, promptly 
on leaving the farm | made out a finan- 
cial statement showing in detail the ex- 
penditures during the four years’ expe- 
rience and the total receipts at the close, 
as well as a list of permanent assets of 
the venture. For the benefit of those 
endowed with an unquenchable thirst 
for agricultural joys, | reproduce the 
statement as completed by myself and 
verified by Mrs. Green. 


FINANCIAL EXHIBIT OF IDEAL FARMING. 


Expenditures: 

Cost of farm—8o acres $1,000 
Borrowed on mortgage and notes. ........ 2,050 
Raised by selling endowment insurance 

policy 400 
Earned by teaching and expended on farm. 2,340 
600 days work at farming (self) at$1 50.. goo 
48 months work in house by Mrs. Green 


| Seen re ee eee te 
Receipts: 


occ cf7,050 


$3,843 
Unrecovered balance $3,807 
PERMANENT ASSE1S. 


Priceless experience 
Rheumatism (self) 
Rheumatism (wife) 


4 long years 

2 legs 

Hands, shoulder, 
and hips 

25 per cent 

40 per cent 
Extinguished 


Gray hairs (self) 
Reputation (decline) 
Agricultural enthusiasm 

1 also retain an unclassified fund of 
reminiscences of my agricultural career 
which properly belong to the assets, and 
which | intend to bestow on some agri- 
cultural college to be held in trust for the 
farmers of the future. 

J. M. Eddy. 








IF THIS magazine had dur- 

A Blow ing the past twenty-nine 

at years recorded every fraudu- 
California. lent scheme that has been 
undertaken in all lines of hu- 

man activity on this Coast, there would have 
been very little space left in its pages to have 
made excusable its motto, ‘‘ Devoted to the de- 
velopment of the country.”” Had the magazine 


felt that in living up to that legend it was its 
duty to call attention to one tenth of the ques- 
tionable methods whereby men have fleeced their 
fellow men in California alone, it would have 
been set down as a scold and an enemy “to the 


development of the country.”’ Instead, for 
twenty-nine years, the OVERLAND has given its 
columns to exploiting the climate, the mines, the 
ranches, the fruits, and the minerals, of this 
wonderful Coast. But now, when a British 
Consul-General feels that it is his duty to warn 
his countrymen of a lot of swindlers who have 
organized certain questionable colonization 
schemes and his Queen thinks his revelations 
of enough importance to transmit them to Par- 
liament, then it is time for all who are interested 
in the welfare of this State to organize to pro- 
tect its name and provide against a recurrence. 

A man or company of men who perjure them- 
selves on paper, in prospectuses and statements 
regarding land, water, or mines, should be dealt 
with by the courts exactly the same as though 
they perjured themselves before a judge. Know- 
ing that there is truth in this British Consul-Gen- 
eral’s statement, humiliating as it is to admit it, 
Mr. W. H. Mills and a committee of the State 
Board of Trade have petitioned the governor to 
make it the subject of a special message to the 
legislature and ask the legislature to establish 
an immigration commission, whose duty it shall 
be to examine into every colonization or mining 
scheme whose aim is to attract foreign residents 
or capital, and be responsible for its character. 
Such a commission would stamp out fraud and 
give value to bona fide propositions. It would be 
tesponsible to the people for California’s good 
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name beyond its borders and make it possible 
for future investors in its lands and mines to 
come here with perfect confidence. It is to be 
hoped that there will be no delay in the estab- 
lishment of this much needed commission. 
CALIFORNIANS, regardless 
Flesh Pots of party, join with their Re- 
of publican brethren in congrat- 
California. _ulating the State on the prom- 
inence it will have in the in- 
coming administration. It is not so much the 
fact that Judge McKenna will represent this State 
in the Cabinet, as the fact that a precedent has 
been established whereby this Coast may always 
look forward to representation in the Cabinet 
whatever party may bein power. The West has 
step by step wrung recognition from the East 
along all lines. It has never been gracefully 
awarded, but the manner of the giving has been 
soon forgotten in the pleasure of receiving. With 
a Cabinet Minister the claims of the Far West 
will receive more recognition, possibly not at 
once, possibly not under the the present adminis- 
tration, but it will come. Irrigation, the Nicara- 
gua canal, the trans-Pacific cable, and deep water 
harbors, are the most pressing needs, and when 
the fact becomes known to Congress that they 
are more important to the country at large than 
half-a-million post offices in fifth rate Atlantic 
cities we shall get them. From the point of view 
of pure politics it would seem that the State is to 
fare well in the spoils of office. Judge McKenna’s 
appointment to the Cabinet makes a vacancy in 
the United States Circuit Court, which will no 
doubt be filled, although not necessarily, by a 
Californian. Without question the State will be 
awarded the appointment of Hon. Frank L. 
Coombs to the Japan Mission. The State looks 
upon the Japanese Mission as her right, and Mr. 
Coombs, from the fact that he has once filled the 
position, been twice an acceptable speaker of the 
State Assembly, always an earnest supporter Of 
Major McKinley, and a good citizen, deserves 
the endorsement which the California delegation 
in Congress has gracefully given him. 
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Li HUNG CHANG through 
A Menace to his secretaries has addressed 
Our Northern a note of thanks to the Ca- 

Border. nadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany in regard to the treat- 

ment received on Her Majesty’s Steamship Em- 
press of China. He of the Peacock Feather 
makes no mention of the fact pointed out in these 
columns that the Canadian Pacific Steamship 
line is an auxiliary of the navies of Great Brit- 
ain and that any encouragement given this line 
is an encouragement to British aggression on 

American lines. All things being equal, any 

American has the privilege and the duty of as- 

serting his nationality by patronizing American 

lines. The gentleman of the Yellow Jacket 
makes no mention of the return steerage, which 
brings the coolie back to break into our northern 
border. In more ways than one the Canadian Paci- 
fic Steamship line is a menace not only to theAmer- 
ican transpacific lines but an encouragement to 

Great Britain in its constant extension and 

aggression. The daily papers have told us that 

Esquimalt is to be made an almost impregnable 

position. What object is there in fortifying this 

position if not as a threat to use all of its power 
in case of necessity? What other power has 

England to fear in Canada except the United 

States, and what patriotic citizen of this country 

is going to assist in fortifying Vancouver? 


FEBRUARY twentieth, 1897, 
The [Murder Doctor Ricardo Ruiz was 
of an murdered in cold blood by or- 
American, der of Fondesviella, Weyler’s 
assistant in his butcheries. 
Is there nothing so insulting, so humiliating, that 
Spain can do which will awaken the American 
people to a just conception of the indignities piled 
upon them as a nation by Spain and her agents 
in Cuba? Citizens of the United States have 
been murdered, our flag spat upon, our consuls 
and representatives browbeaten, and in every 
way possible the ingenuity of Weyler and his 
minions has been taxed to invent new means of 
heaping insult upon injury. 

How long shall we submit to the repetition of 
these outrages? It has been said that the United 
States has degenerated into a nation of money 
lenders and brokers, and that sons of Revolution- 
ary sires have so descended in the scale of human- 

- ity, morally and physically, as to deprecate any re- 
sort to arms that might endanger pecuniary inter- 
ests. If Wall Street shall guide our policy abroad 
as well as at home, it is high time for the few 
that are left, patriotic enough to do so, to denounce 
the land that gave them birth and renounce the 
flag where the dollar mark hides the star. 
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IT SEEMS right to call the 
The recent good fortune of the 
University’s University of California a 
Victory. victory, and it truly bears the 
results of triumph ; but there 
can be no quarrel without two parties, and how 
can there be a “ victory’ when everybody is on 
the same side? And yet it did require the ear- 
nest and prolonged efforts of the University’s 
protagonists to bring about the unparalleled re- 
sult. It is a record that for all time will bea 
matter of pride that a California legislature both 
in the Senate and the Assembly passed abso- 
lutely without a dissenting vote a bill adding im 
perpetuo a cent on the one hundred dollars valua- 
tion to the tax rate of the State for the uses of 
the highest education, in the shape of the State 
University. This doubles the income the Uni- 
versity receives from the State and will relieve it 
from the tremendous financial pressure caused 
by trying to make an income granted for five 
hundred students serve the needs of over three 
times that number. 

With the recent splendid gifts made by the 
State and by Mrs. Hearst and others for the 
purpose of erecting buildings, it will not be many 
years before the University will make an out- 
ward showing that befits what many people 
have long known to be its real worth. 

It is an additional gratification that the gov- 
ernor who signed this important bill is a gradu- 
ate of the University. The whole incident but 
confirms the belief held by many friends of the 
University, that, in a legitimate way and fora 
worthy cause, there is no political power in the 
State to compare with the University of Califor- 
nia. Mark the qualifications ; for used improp- 
erly, its influence would crumble to nothing; but 
there are so many University men high in the 
councils of each of the political parties, so many 
of the influential families and powerful interests 
throughout the State are or have been repre- 
sented among its students, that where they all 
work together, as they do for anything that 
Alma Mater has a right to ask, no man or body 
of men can withstand them. 

It needed but to look at the crowd recently as- 
sembled at the Mark Hopkins Institute building 
on the stormiest night of the year to do honor to 
Professor Joseph Le Conte and his wife in cele- 


‘ bration of their golden wedding, to understand 


the power that makes the University invincible 
in the hearts of the people of California. 

The OVERLAND has a right to feel happy 
over the passage of the bill, for it contributed its 
shareto the grand result by publishing in its 
January number Professor Plehn’s eloquent fig- 
ures on “‘ The Growth of the University.” 
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A New Chapter on [Municipal Reform’. 


MR. THOMAS C. DEVLIN has recently pub- 
lished a small volume on municipal reform in the 
United States which is less notable for its practi- 
cal suggestions than for its exposition of the 
causes of failure. It is nevertheless of consider- 
able interest and deserves attentive perusal. He 
denounces the spasmodic efforts of vigilance 
leagues and reform committees as worse than use- 
less. Their first effort is to elect honest and 
competent men, but the work of good is tempo- 
rary because they have not studied the require- 
ments of a permanent system of government. 
The evils of American city government is far be- 
hind the officials; for the best work cannot be 
done with bad tools. It is useless to secure good 
men in office where they are hampered by condi- 
tions and where satisfactory results are impos- 
sible. Under our system it is impossible to elect 
and retain in office men of known honesty and 
ability,— and even when there, they do not ac- 
complish desired results. Itis not spasmodic and 
sensational reform that is wanted, but the estab- 
lishment of permanent good government that 
will command the unqualified respect of all who 
come in touch with it. 

He says with truth that no well-directed effort 
has been made to distinguish between the pow- 
ers and duties of the municipality as the agent 
of the State and as a local corporation, that there 
is no telling what the law is, and that our cities 
must be liberated from legislative interference 
and in matters of local interest must be given 
powers commensurate with the tasks and respon- 
sibilities imposed upon them. Whilst complain- 
ing of the preponderance of non-taxpaying voters, 
he is nevertheless an ardent believer in unrestrict- 
ed universal suffrage, but curiously he speaks of 
certain localities in cities which do not deserve 
and should not have representation. He fails to 
point out a means of registration. He is not in 
favor of concentrating power in the mayor, 
which, he says, is contrary to the American idea 
of government. American institutions are found- 
ed on principles, not on men, and when our 
cities are solely dependent on one man for effi- 
cient government it will be time to confess that 
our form of government has failed. It is impos- 
sible always to elect good mayors, because all 
good men do not make good mayors. He agrees 
with Mr. Frank I. Goodman that Americans are 
pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp of good govern- 
ment through paths leading back to the point 
from which we started. ‘‘ It seems more reason- 
able,”’ says he, ‘‘to exercise less care in the se- 
lection of a mayor and more in the election of a 


‘Questions of the Day. By Thomas C. Devlin. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.: N. Y. 1806. 


council. The best men in any city are not too 
good for councilmen. But it cannot be expected 
that such men will be willing to sit like logger- 
heads in council without power or influence, 
while a mayor, autocratic and independent, is 
wagging along the immense burden of the city’s 
interests, of which many must be sacrificed.” 

Mr. Devlin agrees with Mr. Seth Low in de- 
nouncing government by State commissions, for 
the reason that they exercise authority unchecked 
by any effective responsibility, but he illogically 
advises boards of education, police, sanitation, 
etc., which are substantially the same. 

Lastly, Mr. Devlin disagrees with the state- 
ment of Mr. S. E. Moffett ‘* that the plan of elect- 
ing good men to office is followed at almost every 
election, with the only result of turning good 
men into bad; and that the most substantial and 
respected citizens turn rascals when they become 
supervisors.”’ And yet this seems to be true of 
San Francisco. How often have the citizens 
hoped against hope that the supervisors would 
redeem their pledges by making city interests 
their sole consideration! How often have we 
suffered disappointment! Even now we observe 
that almost the first act of the lately elected board 
was to engage in a political struggle to secure the 
spoils, even to the attempted sacrifice of men in 
office who have served the city long and faith- 
fully. The last consideration is the city’s welfare. 

J. H. STALLARD. 


Tracks. 


THERE was an ancient wingless bird 
Who, when some dateless flood 
Had covered half the stripling earth 
With tertiary mud, 
Went wading through his oozy world 
And questioned, with a cry, 
Between his labor puposeless 
And his desire to die. 


But, never knowing why or how, 
He plodded on until 
Within the mud’s encasing hold 
His wading legs were still ; 
He died with weary gaze upon 
The waste that stretched ahead, 
Nor saw nor knew his tracks behind 
Would last when he was dead. 


The eons passed; above his grave 
While he lay buried there 
They piled the never-lasting hills, 
They laid it almost bare, 
Until one day above the rock 
An eager scholar bent, 
And found an added link to tell 
A world’s development. 
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We who are lame with wading through 
The mud of circumstance 
Are not the judges of the end, 
The unrevealed Perchance ; 
For dull though our horizon be, 
It may not hold the less 
What store of service yet to be, 
What hope of usefulness ! 
Carolus Ager. 


The New Parnassus. 


TO JOAQUIN MILLER. 


UPON the heights he sings today,— 
The first light of dawn which brings 


The morning of eternity 
Has turned his golden locks to gray. 


As noontide glows, and evening pales, 

He dreams and watches, while he sings, 

The gulls’ white wings, the ships’ white 
sails. 


He strikes his hand across the strings, — 
The song of birds, the sound of rills, 
Wakes from his lyre, and sweetly thrills 
Each listening heart with strange desire, 
To turn from sordid things away, 
Where, far from traffic, toil, and strife, 
He dares to live a Poet’s life. 
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Les Miserables.’ 


A NEW edition of Hugo’s masterpiece, Les Mis- 
erables, in five volumes has been brought out by 
the well known Boston firm of Little, Brown & 
Co. The publishers’ preface describes the edi- 
tion concisely and truthfully. ‘‘ The present 
edition of Les Miserables, in five volumes has been 
made with the special object of supplying the 
work in a proper form for library use, embody- 
ing the two great requisites, clear type and 
handy size. It is in the main a reprint of the 
English translation, in three volumes, by Sir 
Lascelles Wraxall, which was made with the 
sanction and advice of the author. Chapters 
and passages omitted in the English edition have 
been specially translated for the present issue; 
numerous errors of the press, etc., have been 
corrected; and the author’s own arrangement 
of the work in five parts and his subdivisions 
into books and chapters have been restored.’’ 

Each volume opens with a full page frontis- 
piece, and the binding is artistic anddurable. In 
all respects it is one of the handsomest popular 
editions ever placed on the American market and 
should receive a place in the library beside the 
same firm’s splendid edition of Dumas. 


'Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.: 1897. 





Lo.-To=Kah.: 


THE six stories of Indian life that are grouped 
under the caption of, Lo-To-Kab will be eagerly 
welcomed by OVERLAND readers,—as Verner 
Z. Reed’s work is not only well known to them 
but two of the longest and most tragic of the 
series, “‘ Lo-To-Kah and the Golden Woman” 
and ‘‘ Lo-To-Kah and the Witch,” appeared first 
in the OVERLAND’S pages. The collection is one 
of romantic Indian tales, the scenes of which are 
laid in New Mexico, Colorado, and the Sierra 
Madre Mountains of Mexico. They treat of love, 
war, and adventure, of tribal battles of the time 
before the coming of the pale faces, and reveal 
Mr. Reed’s intimate acquaintance with the cus- 
toms, language, and habits, of the tribes of 
which he writes. There is a reminder of both 
Cooper and Haggard in the pages and the old 
chieftain Lo-To-Kah deserves a place beside 
Chingacook and Unslopogaas. The illustrations 
are from wash drawings by Charles Craig and 
an OVERLAND artist, L. Maynard Dixon—a 
young man whose wofk in specially Western 
subjects, the Indian, the cowboy, the mustang, 
the Mexican in sombrero and serape, the grizzly 
and the buffalo, has attracted attention. 


2Lo-To-Kah. By Verner Z. Reed. New York: 
tal Publishing Co.: 1897. $1.00. 


Continen- 
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The Century Book of Famous Americans.’ 


ONE of the most successful of recent juvenile 
publications was ‘‘ The Century Book for Young 
Americans,” by Elbridge S. Brooks. Many 
thousand copies of this volume have been sold, 
and it has been adopted for supplementary read- 
ing in the schools. The same author has pre- 
pared the present volume as a companion book. 
It describes the adventures of a party of young 
folks on a trip to the historic homes of America 
—at Quincy, Marshfield, Monticello, Lincoln’s 
Springfield, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and 
other places—and tells of the early days of 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Jefferson, Web- 
ster, Clay, and other famous men. The young 
people who make the trip are the same who fig- 
ured in the earlier volume,—bright boys and 
girls,—and they are accompanied by an uncle 
who enters into their spirit and tells them the 
inspiring stories of these great lives. The book 
is published under the auspices of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the Revolution, and 
it has an introduction by Mrs. Adlai E. Steven- 
son, President-General of the Society. It is gen- 
erously illustrated. 


A Penny Post for Freight and Passengers,’ 


MR. COWLES, in A General Freight and Passen- 
ger Post, holds that railways are post wagons, 
and therefore subject, both as to State and inter- 
State commerce, to the eighth section of the first 
article of the Constitution of the United States, 
that railway trains are post-wagons and the Post 
Office can only fulfill the object of its being when 
these post-wagons are entirely within its jurisdic- 
tion, that the transportation of persons and prop- 
erty is as legitimate a function as is the transpor- 
tation of letters, that railway rates should be de- 
termined by the cost, not by the value, of the 
service rendered, that any rate that will pay the 
shortest haul of a person or a piece of property, 
within a railway system, will pay the cost of the 
average haul, and is therefore the cost of the 
service rate, and that the whole business of pub- 
lic transportation should be pooled under the con- 
trol of the Post Office, and the rate charged for 
the shortest distance for any particular service 
(the cost of service rate) should be adopted as the 
uniform standard rate for that class of service for 
all distances within the limits of the postal sys- 
tem. 

In his preface the author quotes from J. Guer- 
son, General Manager of the Great Western 
Railway system, as follows : — 


_!The Century Book of Famous Americans. 
Brooks. New York: The Century Co: 1806. $1.50. 

A General Freight and Passenger Post. By James Lewis 
Cowles. G. P, Putnam’s Sons: New York: 1806. 


By Elbridge S. 
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To the consumer, the ideally perfect condi- 
tion of things would be a tariff for the convey- 
ance of merchandise based on the same principle 
as the ‘‘Penny Post.’? Commodities would be 
conveyed at a low price, and producers, over an 
immense area, would be able to send them to 
market. To the consumer it would be in every 
way desirable that all disadvantages of distance 
or *‘ geographical disadvantages ”’ should disap- 
pear. 

The author instances the uniform milk rate of 
New York city covering a zone of 330 miles and 
the testimony of George R. Blanchard, of the 
Joint Traffic Association before the inter-State 
Commerce Commission, in December, 1895, that 
there was no reason why this rate should not be 
extended to a thousand miles. 

In other words, if milk can be brought from 
San Francisco to New York in good condition, 
then the milk rate should be the same for all dis- 
tances between San Francisco and New York, 
and for this reason, “‘ because of the fact that the 
expense incidental to the mere length of haul is 
so small in comparison with the other necessary 


‘charges when taken in comparison with the spe- 


cial service.’’ 

The author is evidently well acquainted with 
his subject and is imbued with the desire of 
benefiting his fellow man, but the reviewer 
must perforce refer this book for criticism to the 
railroad expert; an analysis of its contents enters 
too much into the technical matters of railroad 
management. 

The uniform rate idea looks too much like the 
story of Milo, the Greek athlete, and the calf. 
He practised lifting the calf from the time that 
it could toddle; but there came a time when 
lifting an ox was tqo big a proposition. The 
simile may be unjust, and it is a puzzle that only 
arailroad man may unravel. 


For Inquiring Children. 


Tommy-Anneé® was planned as a partial answer 
to the torrent of questions asked by a group of 
children living a wholesome out door life,— 
children who feel a kinship with living things, 
and have an inborn belief that there is some- 
thing more in a flower, bird, or little wood beast, 
than its market value, 

The friendship that existed between the girl 
and her little hound, was not the tyrannical af- 
fection of a child for a dumb beast completely in 
her power, but a mutual understanding, conver- 
sational and complete, to which the author has 
supplied the translation of every day language, 
that all who wish may share in the companion- 
ship of the pair, and learn the speech of the 
world where the Three Hearts reign and the 
password is Brotherhood. 


3Tommy-Anne. By Mabel Osgood Wright. New York : 
The Macmillan Co.: 1896. $1.50, For sale in San Francisco 
by Doxey. 
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Roy Devereux’s. Ascent of Woman.: 


AT TIMES cynical and at others pessimistic and 
unsparing of her sex, Roy Devereux is her best 
critic; for she says she has, ‘‘ Always found it ex- 
tremely difficult to write directly for women about 
themselves and their exclusive interests, much 
more difficult than to write for the general—by 
which one means the masculine — reader about 
books, or pictures, or impersonal things. And in 
so doing,” she has, “‘ never been able to overcome 
the consciousness of an atmosphere so chill as to 
be almost antagonistic, and a Presence that grows 
ever more like the shape of the silence she has 
violated.” After this, listen to the frankness of 
the avowal. ‘‘ Nevertheless I have not aspired 
to tell the whole truth about her—not all the books 
that will ever be written would suffice to that.” 
And then agajn, Miss Devereux has hardiesse, for 
she says: ‘‘ There is nothing essentially antithet- 
ical between a dress made by Doucet and a love 
of literature, or a good complexion and a knowl-* 
edge of Greek verbs. The secret of their recon- 
ciliation in the same person, woman has yet to 
learn. How to pass from ignorance to scholar- 
ship without becoming ‘diablement changee en 
route’ is a problem which the modern Corinne has 
not yet permitted to ruffle the sublimity of her 
self-esteem.” 

Miss Devereux is not devoid of womanly traits 
herself, and like all women when in an argument, 
she throws “‘le manche apréz la cognée”’ in a 
charmingly womanly way and in an almost reck- 
less and haphazard fashion, does great injustice 
to those of her sex. But there are few, men and 
women, who will not forgive her; for she is clever 
and she knows how to apply the lotion as well 
as the lash. 

“Yet of all regrets the nausea of sex is the 
vainest, the most futile. The prize as well as the 
penalty of womanhood still awaits her who has 
the heart of a lion and the hand of alily. For that 
which is strong and fair, and is of the sex of its 
mother, may yet be mistress of the world, sister 
to the sun, and free forever with the freedom that 
is today not so very far off.”’ 


Bill Nye’s Last Book.” 


BILL NYE’S last book is made up of some 
thirty sketches which were prepared for publica- 
tion but a few months before his death, and 
which he happily introduces with the little 


verse :— 


1The Ascent of Woman. 
Brothers: Boston: 1896. 


3A Guest at the Ludlow. By Bill Nye. Indianapolis: The 
Bowen & Merrill Co.: 1806. 


By Roy Devereux. Roberts 
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Go little booklet, go, 
Bearing an honored name, 

Till everywhere that you have went, 
They ’re glad that you have came. 


The volume, which is prettily bound in red 
and gold, derives its title from the first of the 
sketches, -4 Guest at the Ludlow, which describes 
a sojourn at the famous old prison where Tweed 
and other criminals have been confined. From 
Ludlow Street jail, the humorist leads through 
an Indian legend of New England, and a story 
of Virginia, to a journey westward, bringing up 
in Oakland, touching on the prophets of that 
city, who some years ago predicted the immedi- 
ate end of the world. His experience in real es- 
tate speculating in the Northwest is the subject 
of two or three sketches, and there is scarcely 
a character of American life from the agent of a 
matrimonial bureau to a weeping Indian sqaw, 
about which he has not something to say. The 
Broadway policeman and the summer boarder 
are given due attention, again he puts himself 
in the position of a candidate for office, and in 
another place is the anxious father. 

The witless vulgarisms of many humorists 
have never had a portion in the work of Bill 
Nye, and this book throughout, overflows with 
the clean, good-natured jokes of America’s great 
humorous writer. 

The book is printed in clear, readable type on 
good paper, but the drawings are miserably 
done. 


Ratzel’s History of Mankind.* 


EDWARD B. TYLOR says, in his introduction 
to Ratzel’s exhaustive History of Mankind, which 
was first published in Germany in 1885-88 in 
three volumes, ‘‘So good a judge as Professor 
Virchow wrote of the work that since the time 
of Prichard and Waitz no such extensive attempt 
had been made to represent our knowledge of 
the lower races of mankind, immensely aug- 
mented as this has been by the researches of 
travelers, the exhibition of savages in Europe, 
and the information opened to the public by the 
great museums.”’ The opening sentences of the 
big work clearly outline -its scope and aim. 
** Our business in this work is to impart a 
knowledge of mankind as we find it today 
throughout the earth. . . Besides that, its 
aim must also be to take up this conception of 
humanity not in a merely superficial way, just 
so far as the races have grown up in the shade 
of the dominant civilized peoples, but to trace 

3The History of Mankind. By Friedrich Ratzel. Translated 
by A. J. Butler. New York: The Macmillan Co.: 1806. 


2 vols. $4.00 per vol. For sale in San Francisco by the Em- 
porium Book Department. 
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actually among these lower strata the processes 
which have rendered possible the transition to 
the higher developments of today.” 

Special mention must be made of the illustra- 
tions, 1160 in number, which in excellence sur- 
pass those which had hitherto come within the 
range of any work on mankind intended for 
general circulation. Of these nine are full page 
plates, colored, thereby giving an exact picture 
of the races and utensils they depict. 

The first volume, which contains nearly 500 
large size pages, is divided into two books, the 
first of which treats of the ‘‘ Principles of Eth- 
nography,”’ and the second of ‘‘ The American- 
Pacific Group of Races,’’—that is, the races of 
Oceanica, the Australians, and the Malays and 
Malagasies. The descriptions are complete and 
never dry. The work is one of great produc- 
tions of all time. 

Balzac in English. 


ONE, two, or even a half dozen, of Balzac’s 
novels, chosen haphazard, do not fully initiate 
one into the grand scheme of the ‘‘Human Com- 
edy.”” It is only after a thorough saturation 
with the great Frenchman that the first under- 
standing of the grand whole is arrived at. While 
each book stands as a whole, yet after a time it 
is discovered that it is but a unit, and the reader 
begins to look forward to each new translation 
more eagerly than to the succeeding chapters of 
a modern novel in a modern magazine. There 
are chapters in the ‘‘Comedy” that shock, 
others that outrage, some that charm, and others 
that fascinate, while taken together, they amaze. 
For they depict all the heights and depths of life 
as they might be revealed by an academy of 
philosophers in council. Jwana,' which is fresh 
from the hand of the clever translator, Katherine 
Wormeley, is a bundle of short philosophical 
Stories, nine in all, any one of which contains 
material and incident enough for a volume. 

Beatrix,’ which has been translated by James 
Waring and introduced by George Saintsbury, 
finds its scene in Britanny, and its characters in 
poorly concealed portraits of George Sand, Liszt, 
and other famous Parisians of the day. Other 
than the rather melodramatic love of the young 
Baron de Guénic for the heartless Beatrix, the 


picture of life in the Guénic household and the 
quaint customs and manners of the strange 
court are of permanent interest. The book is 


handsomely illustrated with etchings and bound 
in green cloth with uncut paper. Both editions 
under review are worthy of the highest praise. 


_ ‘Juana. By Honoré de Balzac. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
DI.50. 


* Beatrix. Ibid. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
For = in San Francisco by the Emporium Book Depart- 
ment. 


Some Educational Books. 


FEW, whether children in knickerbockers and 
pinafores or ‘‘ of larger growth ’’, will fail to find 
Sketches from American Authors® charming and 
instructive. Beginning with Washington Irving 
and closing with Louisa M. Alcott, the author 
has in a most attractive manner presented to the 
youth of America sketches of the lives of seven- 
teen of the most popular writers of the land. In 
doing so, she has given carefully the physical, 
social, educational, political, and religious en- 
vironments of each in such manner as to show 
just what influences have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, helped to shape and color the thoughts 
and purposes of the several writers. Not only 
is the matter presented in a style which at once 
elicits interest, but the value is almost doubled 
by synopsis and review questions. 


WOULD you read a book filled from cover to 
cover with matter so thrillingly interesting, so 
plainly, so boldly, so truthfully told as to chal- 
lenge your attention and sympathy from the first, 
—a book, portraying in the pleasant style of a 
narrative the incidents surrounding the once 
doubtful fate of a State (since subdivided), the al- 
most loss of the same, the heroic effort of one man, 
true at once to his country and his God,—a man, 
whose ride of three thousand miles, while the 
fate of an empire hung in the balance, over 
mountains whose only roads were Indian trails, 
across swollen rivers filled with floating ice and 
drift-wood, menaced by wild beasts and wilder 
men, is without a parallel in history,—a book, 
describing in most graphic detail the settlement 
of adisputed territory, the influence of one noble- 
hearted, God-fearing man upon the early history 
of that territory, and the world-astonishing feat 
by which he saved it to the United States? 
Then read How Marcus Whitman saved Oregon.* 


THOSE who find difficulty in teaching lan- 
guage or those who, finding it easy, are ever on 
the alert for something at once new and pro- 
gressive, will find Pictures in Language Work’ an 
admirable little book for the teacher’s desk. The 
pictures given for class work are of great variety, 
including those for simple descriptions, those for 
fuller descriptions, subjects for stories, historical 
subjects, etc. Many of them are in series, many 
are humorous, and all of them are well adapted 


to cultivate the imagination. All are carefully 
chosen and intrinsically valuable. 

3Sketches from American Authors. By Jennie Ellis Keysor. 
Educational Publishing Company: San Francisco: 1897. 2 
vols, Boards, 40 cts.: cloth, 60 cts. 

4How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon. By Oliver W. 
Nixon. Star Publishing Company: Chicago: 1896. $1,75. 

5Pictures in Language Work. By E. W. Weaver. C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, New York: 1896. 50 cts. 
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NO one who ever read “ The Lady or the 
Tiger,” or ‘‘ The Reveries of a Bachelor,’”’ was 
one whit more charmed than is that teacher who 
reads The Preston Papers.‘ In the most artless 
manner the author, ‘‘Miss Preston’s Assistant,”’ 
holds up the mirror of real child life, until the 
hobby-riding teacher stands abashed, confused, 
and corrected, in the light of an X-ray revelation 
which would have fully satisfied the exacting 
Bobbie Burns when he wrote, — 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see our sel’s as ithers see us, 

It wad fra mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion. 

System, dignity, getting down to the child, 
discipline, appearances, laziness, order, selfish- 
ness, independence, and other crowning virtues 
(?), come in for delightfully courteous criticism. 


A Handbook of Gizek and Roman History® is a 
marvel of skillful condensation and contains just 
the facts in regard to important persons, places, 
and events, or ancient history which every 
scholar ought to know or have at instant com- 
mand. It is intended primarily to facilitate the 
work of students in reviewing subjects already 
studied in larger text-books, and in preparing for 
college examinatious. It will also be found use- 
ful for general readers who wish to refresh their 
minds on classical and historical subjects. The 
flexible binding and clear print are in harmony 
with the purpose of the book. 


CARLYLE’S Essay on Burns? is of more than 
usual interest and value to students of literature, 
as it is at once a recognized model of literary style 
and criticism and a lofty tribute to the name and 
genius of Scotland’s greatest poet by Scotland’s 
greatest thinker and writer of prose. 

The editor’s notes to this edition are interest- 
ing and helpful. The introduction, which deals 
both with Carlyle and Burns, makes just the 
right points to impress the student before com- 
mencing the study of the essay. The book is 
uniform with the Eclectic English Classics in 
print and binding, and its price shows that the 
best literature is now within reach of all. 
the birds, beasts, and insects that we might see 
almost every day, —had we but our eyes open. 

Older books on animals preferred the unfamil- 


Short Stories of our Shy Neighbors’ tells about 


‘The Preston Papers. By Miss Preston’s Assistan . Star 
Publishing Company: Chicago: 1897. 

2Handbook of Greek and Roman History. By George Cas- 
tegnier. so cents. American Book Company: New York: 
1897. 

3An Essay on Robert Burns. By Thomas Carlyle. 20 cents. 
American Book Company: New York: 1897. 

4Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors. By Mrs. M. A. B. 
Kelly. so cents. American Book Company: New York: 
1897. 


iar. They described minutely the ape, the ele- 
phant, the ostrich, the boa constrictor. This 
book begins at home. It tells of the robin that 
hops before the window, the mouse that squeaks 
in the wall. To the child such subjects are of 
assured interest. 

The few technical terms are easy and often re 
peated. The style is delightful both to children 
and adults. The illustrations are artistic, attrac- 
tive, and accurate. Few volumes so charmingly 
combine science with the fascination of a story- 
book. The stories of brave Mrs. Mouse and of 
wicked Tabby will stir every child reader. 


Recent Verse. II, 


LINCOLN’ has been the subject of some pretty 
good poetry. From Lowell’s tribute in the Com- 
memoration Ode and Tom Taylor’s manly verses 
in Punch down, many an undoubted poet and a 
tribe of would-be poets have sung the Martyr of 
Emancipation. So the reader takes up Mr. 
Allen’s book, a whole book on this one theme, 
with but little anticipation of finding pleasure, 
even though it is stated that it is ‘‘the New York 
Herald’s $1,000 Prize Poem.”’ But an agreeable 
surprise follows: this is really a fine ode, and 
though its subject be Lincoln, it takes in, like 
Nicolay and Hays’s Life, enough of the great 
struggle of which he was the central figure to 
give all needed variety of theme. The ode form 
is elastic and allows in its succeeding strophes 
a Variety of rhythm that the poet makes to change 
from the blare of war trumpets to the quiet griev- 
ing over the slain. Mr. Allen has achieved the 
triumph of giving a real acquisition to American 
patriotic verse. Quotation is hardly fair, as var- 
iety marks the poem, but a passage may be 
chosen :— 


In lowliest spot he breathed 

His first sweet breath of earth ; 
And life’s great Parent bequeathed 
Fair virginal Nature from birth 

To be his tutor and friend, 

His youthrul steps to attend. 


She bound him, that he might feel 
The weight of Oppression’s heel ; 
She starved him, that he might learn 
The hunger of souls that yearn ; 

She bruised him, that he might know 
Somewhat of the world’s great woe. 


She helmed him with faith, she placed 
The girdle of strength at his waist ; 
And over his breast she laid 

The buckler of right; the blade 

Of truth she set in his hand 


5Abraham Lincoln, a Poem. By Lyman Whitney Allen. G. 
P. Putnam’s Son’s: New York: 1896. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Doxey. Price $r. 
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And bade him unwavering stand, 
As Moses stood with his rod, 
For Freedom and God. 


At length in adeathless hour 

She kissed him; a quickening power 
Shot forth through her life of fire 

In touch of divine desire. 


One long sweet look of review; 
Then suddenly from her she threw 
Her manifold mantle of mystery, 
And, facing the great Before, 
On unto the famed door 

That opens out into history, 

In radiant rapture she led 

Her hero all panoplied, 

And thrust him from her, to be 
On mission immortal bent, 
Transfigurer of despair, 

The champion of Liberty, 

The hope of a continent, 

God’s answer to prayer. 


IN REVIEWING James Whitcomb Riley’s 
““Rhymes of Childhood,” we said that it was 
addressed to older people even more than to chil- 
dren, and the same thing is quite as true of 4 
Child World,’ the latest volume of his verses. 
His work has become so familiar to the lovers of 
genre in verse that it needs no characterization. 
They know its perfect familiarity with childish 
methods of thought and childish turns of expres- 
sion; they know, too, that under this veil of child- 
ish things there is real poetry, an ardent love of 
nature, and a music of rippling lines that lingers 
as only real poetry can. Hear a few lines:— 


‘* Things to eat,”’ 
The Reve Man went on, “’s mighty hard to 
eat! 
Now, when / wuz a boy, we was so pore, 
My parunts could n’t ’ford popcorn no more 
To pamper me with; so, | hat to go 
Without popcorn—sometimes a year er so! 
And suffer’n saints! how hungry | would git 
Fer jest one other chance—like this—at it! 
Many and many a time I’ve dreamp’, at night, 
About popcorn,—all busted open white, 
And hot, you know,—and jest enough o’ salt 
And butter on it fer to find no fault— 
Oomb! Well! as | was goin’ on to say,— 
After a-dreamin’ of it that away, 
Then havin’ to wake up and find it’s ali 
A dream, and hain’t got no popcorn attall, 
Ner hain’t had none—I’d think, ‘Well, where’s the 
use ! 
And jest lay back and sob the plaster’n’ loose! 
And | have prayed, whatever happened, it 
Lid eether be popcorn er death !—And yit 
I’ve noticed—more ’n likely so have you— 
lhat things don’t happen when you want ’em to.” 


\ Child-World. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
The Bowen-Merrill Company: 1897. 
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BENJAMIN TAYLOR’Ss poetry is familiar, lo 
these many years. “‘ The Isle of the Long Ago,” 
for example, the present reviewer learned by 
heart before the Centennial. It is full of the 
frank sentimentality that is sentimental and does 
not care who knows it, which appeals to the 
young mind. It is good poetry, none the less,— 
perhaps all the more,—full of dainty imagery 
and felicities of expression. There is swing 
and lilt in the music of the lines, and much of 
the homely, happy feeling of the outdoor New 
England life, where Nature so forces herself on 
the soul of every man by her rapid changes and 
distinctly marked seasons that he must take 
note of her. There is a little of the Carleton 
tang about some of the poems, but a more refined 
and more poetic touch. To recall his style, take 
this from ‘‘A Lament for Adam:”— 


The world was all ready for the bridegroom and 
bride 
When Adam awoke from his wonderful swoon 
And Creation’s fair crown lay alive by his side; 
For a trinket of silver, the honeybees’ moon 
Hung low in the azure, a gift from the Lord, 
For her garments, bright emerald garnished 
“the trees, 
And her flounces and aprons slow swung in 
the breeze, 
And the violets caught her blue glance from the 
sward; 
With the flush of new life she just lifted her 
head 
And the roses of York blushed a Lancaster 
red, 
And the whispers ran round like the rustle of 
leaves 
And the young woods of Paradise laughed in 
their sleeves. 


The book is well gotten up and illustrated with 
an abundance of fine wood cuts. 


IT IS useless to say anything to the public about 
Acrisius, King of Argos ;® for the public will never 
read it, — only a few persons will wade through 
the mass of absurdities for the amusement they 
get by seeing how wrong a man can go. To 
Mr. Walker, then, we address our comment and 
put it in the form of advice as to what he needs 
tostudy. First, English grammar, especially the 
conjugation of the verb. This would prevent 
such passages, as,— 


She dost quack like cottage hens after the birth 
of an egg. 


Second, History. This would prevent him 
from making his Greek villains of the time of 
Perseus, talk French, although it does give a 


2Songs of Yesterday. By Benjamin F. Taylor. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co.: 1896. 

2Acrisius, King of Argos, By Horace Eaton Walker. Clare- 
mont, N. H.: Geo. I. Putnam & Co.: 1895. 
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villainous tang to a man’s speech to exclaim “‘ Ma 
foi!’? It would also prevent him from making 
Zeus take part in a dialogue in which are ref- 
erences to the Sistine chapel and paternosters. 

Then, Rhetoric, Prosody, — but the list grows 
too long. If Mr. Walker studies these till he is 
equipped to write classic tragedies he will write 
no more, — and that is best. Lest the example 
already given be thought exceptional. Here are 
one of two more :— 


Perseus. Since now I’m wedded to the fairest 
maid 

I needs must be in home attendance to 

Help rear the little Perses yet to be. 


The happy hour 
That see’st me father of a son. 


And so they shalt, by all the stars of heaven. 
Well said, my newly convert. 


And as a fitting pronouncement on his own 
work we quote, — 


Oh, this be wicked business, and dost smell. 


IT IS hard to tell whether the author of The Her- 
mit of Siskiyou' meant his mixture of. bad gram- 
mar, bad rhyme, and bad meter, to be heroic or 
simply amusing,— and it is not worth while to 
solve the problem,— in spite of the fact that the 
verse is written,— 


“With all the amplitude 
Of one who in earnest strives 
To be well understood. ”’ 


MR. JOHN F. GARVEY, author of The Sounding 
Sea,* needs to learn many things, not only about 
poetry but about life and the wholesome way to 
look at it. His preface shows him to be painfully 
self-conscious, and each of the poems confirms it. 
He speaks of his effort as an attempt ‘‘to storm 
the citadels of conservatism,’’ and seeks to parry 
by an assumed boldness the prejudice of critics 
‘‘against an unknown versifier.”” He knows 
there are many defects, but hopes that his verses 
** may not be entirelyin vain.’ But he evidently 
does not know the extent to which he does assail 
the conservatism of people who object very seri- 
ously to such words, and expressions, andrhymes, 
as ‘‘thyselves,” ‘‘hath oft encountereth,’”’ and 
** Gethsemane ”’ and ‘‘ maintain.”’ He does not 
understand the patient hopefulness with which 
the reviewer of verse opens each new volume, 


1The Hermit of Siskiyou. By L. W. Musick. Crescent 
City News Press: Crescent City, California: 1896. 

2The Sounding Seaand Other Poems. By John F. Garvey. 
The Hicks-Judd Company: San Francisco: 1806. 


trusting, praying, that he may find something 
good in it, something that may honestly be com- 
mended. But what can be said good of such 
verses as any in this book? Let an example 
suffice, —this is from a long poem ‘‘In Potter’s 
Field ”’ :— 


Let contrite ones drop participles here, 
And wither with the nature of the spot, 
Marking a tension of unholy fear, 
For thus, unwitting may they be forgot 
When life’s contractions and an unspanned year 
_ doom them to some likewise measured 
plot. 


Love’s glittering consummation, and the hope, 
Breathing the prescience of an argent light 
That shines from heaven, may lose their crystal 

scope, 
And seem by retrospect a baneful blight 
In this quadrature, whose lean arms doth ope 
To ush the heedless to eternal night. 


IT IS a relief to turn to the book of another 
California poet, Anna Morrison Reed, whose 
verses have been reviewed and commended before 
in these pages. Her present volume is her Latest 
and Later Poems.* In her work we have at least an 
intelligible thoughtand an expression of it in verse 
correct in language and meter,—although marred 
by an occasional slipshod rhyme, as ‘‘ pain ’’ and 
maim,” “lover” and “ other.”” The thoughts 
and the sentiments are the great basal ideas and 
feelings that are not commonplace because they 
are new every morning to each human brain and 
heart. Love, hope, and faith, mother love, pa- 
triotism, the common hopes and fears and griefs, 
find in her verse graceful expression, never rising 
to the heights of the best poetry, in delicacy, 
felicity of expression, or freshness of imagery, 
but always strong, clear, and decently clad in 
the garment of verse. And that is saying a 
great deal in commendation ; for the reviewer of 
much verse soon comes to classify good and Bad 
poetry by the right use of the crucial words 
**doth ” and ‘“‘dost.”? Mrs. Reed’s verse is fairly 
uniform and almost any poem will serve as an ex- 
ample :— 


FRAGMENT. 


My heart has grown so heavy with the burden 
of its care, 

That to Sorrow’s gloomy portal I have fled and 
left no trace ; 

But like moths from out the darkness to the light 
of thy loved face, 

My thoughts go fluttering ever from the night of 
my despair. 
3The Latest and Later Poems of Anna Morrison Reed. 

The Hicks-Judd Company: San Francisco: 1896. 
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Brother Aleck' is a pretty poem of a love affair 
ina Shaker community. There is, beside, this 
short poem, originally printed in the New England 
Magazine. 

FLIRTATION. 


She lifts back the window curtain, 
He closes the gate below, ; 
She smiles — a coquette — I am certain ; 
His eyes take a tender glow. 


Will it be thus after marriage? ; 
Will they play at sweethearts through life? 

Listen, you who would true love disparage, _ 
They have flirted for years — that’s his wife. 


THERE is no poetry about Mr. McCabe’s Poems 
of Home and Fireside,? only commonplace sentiment 
in halting and unmusical lines, but the unpreten- 
tiousness of the book inclines the reviewer to be 
lenient — and to refrain from quoting which is 
the highest charity. 


In the Redwoods* is a poem read before the San 
Francisco Sorosis, on their ‘‘ Redwood Day.” It 
is a fairly good occasional poem. As published 
it is greatly indebted to some good washes by L. 
P. Latimer and there are some less successful 
pen drawings by S. S. Loosley which seem to 
betray the touch of the amateur. 


ANTHOLOGIES are not always worth having, 
perhaps not generally ‘so, but in the case of 
Through Love to Light* the Chadwicks have chosen 
so strong and universal a theme that they have 
by that very choice brought into the scope of 
their book the best work of the best poets. The 
result is a complete answer to the people who 
maintain that a moral in poetry is necessarily 
bad for the poetry. Of course it ts true that 
verse of unexceptional moral may be dreary dog- 
gerel, but here is a volume of poems chosen be- 
cause of the moral uplift they hold, and we doubt 
if any selection could be made on a single theme 
that would hold more undoubted poetry. The 
Chadwicks have done their work well, covering 
a wide range in time and space, from Lord Ba- 
con’s to the present day, from translations of 
German and other foreign tongues to the verses 
of our own Edward Rowland Sill. The book is 
daintily printed, bound in white and gold, and 
neatly boxed. 


! Brother Aleck. 
_.2Poems of Home and Fireside. 
cabe. San Francisco: 1896. 

3In the Redwoods. By Fannie de C. Miller. San Francisco: 
3895. 

‘Through Love to Light. A selection of Songs of Good 
Courage. Made by John White Chadwick and Annie Hath- 
away Chadwick. Boston: Joseph Knight Co.: 1896. 


By Nellie Larue Brown. Louisville: 1896. 
By Charles William Mc- 


Briefer Notice. 


IT IS to be hoped that Mrs. Elizabeth S. Tucker 
has reproduced Mrs. Ewing’s water color sketches 
as a labor of love—some sort of acknowledgment 
for favors received —and that her notes on the life 
of Mrs. Ewing,* her husband, the Major, and his 
red coat, and her doggies, have some excuse for 
being written and printed. It is hope that this 
volume was never intended for anything other 
than private circulation among the friends of the 
late lamented, the late lamented’s late husband, 
and the late lamented doggies. The author’s il- 
lustrations are no better than those of Mrs. Ew- 
ing. Roberts Brothers have put this book on 
sale in beautiful shape; the printing is a fine 
specimen of typographical art and the water color 
facsimiles of Mrs. Ewing’s attempts ‘‘ by her own 
hand ”’ are faithful reproductions. 


The Rosebud Club® is the conclusion of Mrs. 
Upham’s Hazelwood Stories, and it is a fit com- 
panion for the preceding volumes. It quite justi- 
fies what the Boston Herald says of it: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Upham knows how to use simple language and 
to think as children think, and to live in the 
situations which are interesting to them. Her 
books are free from the objectionable features 
which such writing usually has, and are sure to 
obtain favor wherever they are read or known.”’ 
These stories will be read with pleasure by boys 
and girls, and older people will enjoy it too. 


On the Staff’ is the fourth in Oliver Optic’s 
series of ‘*The Blue and the Gray—on Land,”’ 
and carries the hero of the preceding volumes, 
Dick Lyon, in his new position as a staff officer, 
into new and fresh fields, and amid scenes of a 
more stirring nature. The long and rapid march 
of the army under Buell to the assistance of 
Grant at Shiloh, the desperate conflict and final 
victory of Pittsburg Landing, and the march to 
and siege of Corinth, are all fully described. 

In these volumes Mr. Adams conveys to the 
youthful readers of the present day a realistic 
view of the exciting scenes and events of that 
memorable national period. The main incidents 
are historically correct, and Oliver Optic’s fasci- 
nating fashion of clothing the facts of history in 
the garb of fiction is here delightfully shown. 


5Leaves from Juliana Horatio Ewing’s ‘‘Canada Home.”’ 
Elizabeth S. Tucker. Boston: Roberts Bros.: 1896. 

6The Rosebud Club. By Grace Le Baron. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard: 1896. 75c. For sale in San Francisco by Wm. 
Doxey. 


7On the Staff. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard: 
f, 


1896. $1.50. For sale in San Francisco by William Doxey. 
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ALL lovers of birds will gladly welcome a new 
volume on birds from the pen of Professor Dan- 
iel Giraud Elliot,— his first work of a popular 
nature. It is designed for the use of the sports- 
man and casual observer of bird life, as well as 
for those who love to study the birds in their 
haunts; and combines a popular description with 
a minute scientific explanation. 

With its help anyone, as he wanders along 
the beaches or banks of streams, and over the 
prairies, may learn to know and recognize the 
birds he meets. 

The work covers the whole North American 
Continent, from Alaska and the Pacific Coast 
of the United States, across its wide domain in 
nearly every State of the Union, and from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence on the East, along the 
Atlantic Coast, over to the adjacent islands 
such as Bermuda, Cuba, and the Windward 
Islands, to Rio Janeiro in South America. 

This work is illustrated with seventy-four 
plates, which while technically correct are not 
without artistic merit. 


SIDNEY C. GRIER has written a story that 
will live in history, and the fortunes of Caer- 
leon, the uncrowned king, his brother Cyril, the 
O’Malachys, and Monsieur Drakovics, the prime 
minister, will afford amusement to all readers. 
The author has located his story in one of the 
Balkan principalities, and he has sent M. Drak- 
ovics to England in search of a king. This as- 
tute individual has his attention called to a young 
diplomat then in Parliament, Caerleon, Lord Usk, 
as a possible candidate for the vacant throne. 
The hero at first refuses, but the death of his 
father removes an obstacle and through the 
agency of Cyril, his brother, and Mrs. Sadleir, a 
woman whom the reader always hears of but 
never meets, — and always regrets it,—Caerleon 
is sent, accompanied by Cyril, on a pleasure tour 
of the continent, and incidentally the frontier of 
the kingless kingdom is reached. Through a 
remarkable chain of circumstances and almost 
against his will Caerleon is made King of Thra- 
cia, but is never crowned, owing to the fact that 
the ceremonial crown and church are burned on 
the night set for the coronation. The O’Malachy 
is an exiled Irishman, who has married a Scy- 
thian and who is an intriguer of the first order. 
Scythia is a rival kingdom, and Caerleon com- 
mits the unpardonable fault of failing in love 
with Nadia, the O’Malachy’s daughter. This 
girl is a beautiful character and one of the most 
interesting in the book. There is a very clever 


‘North American Shore Birds. Daniel Giraud Elliot. 


Hrancis P: Parper: 1896 
2An Uncrowned King. By Sidney C. Grier. 
nam's Sons: New York: 1896, 
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sketch of higher politics interwoven with a love 
story and a final flight by the uncrowned king 
and his brother, followed by the union of the 
lovers. 

If this story were founded on fact, it would 
take high rank as a historical novel. 


TINSEAU has builded around the beautiful 
Grecian myth of Psyche and Cupid a modern 
story of love and disappointment that has much 
in common with the ‘‘ Margery Daw”? of Ald- 
rich, except that there is an element of mourn- 
fulness that is not to be found in Aldrich’s pleas- 
ant little tale. ‘‘ When Misfortune enters your 
house, give her a chair,” is the first sentence. 
The author derived this quotation from an old 
German proverb and Misfortune must have 
found in Falconneau’s house at La Peyrade all 
the comforts of home, for throughout the life of 
the heroine Clotilde, misfortune !clung to that 
original chair with a tenacity truly wonderful. 
With all the pain and the suffering crowded into 
the pages of this story there are many beautiful 
passages and it is entirely devoid of morbid sen- 
sationalism. It may be recommended to all 
students of the French language, being written 
in a pretty, simple manner for the better under- 


' standing of those that are stumbling about in 


the intricacies of a foreign tongue. 


STORIES of the Indians, especially that of 
Tecumseh, have always been of interest. Mr. 
Tomlinson’s treatment of the Indian story in 
Tecumseh’s Young ‘Braves is such that the book 
can be placed in the hands of young people with- 
out a fear that they will be induced to start for 
the West to emulate the heroic deeds of Old Tip- 
pecanoe and Kit Carson. Not but that the book 
contains enough exciting incident and adventure 
to satisfy any one, but it is also true to history, 
which has been much neglected hitherto by 
story-writers. 


IN Country Clouds and Sunshine! Mr. Johnson 
deals with village life and character. The clouds 
and sunshine of the title being those of life rather 
than those of nature. He has succeeded in catch- 
ing the spirit of rural New England life, and in 
giving a very clear idea of its varying character- 
istics. That the author is thoroughly in touch 
with his subject is revealed by both pen and 
camera; and that there are shadows as well as 
sunshine in the life is clearly shown. The many 
fine half-tones with which the text is illustrated, 


3La Lampe de Psyché. 
Jenkins: 

4Tecumseh’s Young Braves. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard: 1896. $1.50. 

5Country Clouds and Sunshine. By Clifton Johnson. Lee 
and Shepard: Boston: 1897 $2.50. 


By Léon de Tinseau. William R. 
New York: 1806. 
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from photographs taken among these country 
homes by the author, add interest to the book. 
Taken altogether, it is one sure to give pleasure 
to all, and to meet with popular favor. 


MRS. KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S last book, 
Marm Liza,‘ will not add much to her fame. Itis 
neither particularly interesting nor instructive. 
Its aim is to show the good work that young 
women may do among poor and friendless chil- 
dren by opening a kindergarten school. Marm 
Liza is a half-witted girl that attaches herself to 
such a school. The details of her education are 
dwelt upon. We are told how she was taught 
to wash her face, comb her hair, and tie her shoe- 
strings, and of the final triumph. The climax is 
a threadbare account of a firein which Marm Liza 
rescues one of the children of the school. The 
one phase of the book that makes it readable is 
the character study of a woman lecturer and 
leader. As awhole, however, the work is not 
destined to a very permanent place in literature. 


THE Countess Krasinska has written her Four- 
nalz from day to day andall the variations of.a 
woman’s life from her sixteenth birthday to the 
time when: ‘‘‘ Ended the journal of Francoise 


'‘Marm Liza. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co: 1896. $1.00. 
2 Journal of the Countess Krasinska. A.C. McClurg & Co.: 
Chicago: 1897. 
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Krasinska. Continual sorrows and misfortune 
took away her strength, and her wish to write 
about them any more.”’ Her life was most in- 
teresting, and until the meeting and marriage 
with Duke Courland, happy. 

This erratic individual exacted that the mar- 
riage be kept secret under pretense of sparing 
King Stanislaus. With the election of Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski and the accession of Count 
Beron to the dukedom of Courland, her hus- 
band’s ambitions were dashed to the ground, 
** and mitre and crown both slipped away.”’ 

Then Duke Charles wrote her a tender letter, 
begging forgiveness for the past, imploring her 
to come to Dresden, where, he wrote, he would 
publicly call her his wife. She did not immedi- 
ately consent, but finally convinced of his sincer- 
ity, she rejoined her husband, who thereafter 
clung to her with the devotion of a young lover. 

Their daughter Marie Christine married 
Charles de Carignan; Duke of Savoy, and had 
two children,— Elizabeth Francoise, married to 
the King of Lombardy-Venice, Archduke Reg- 
nier, second cousin of the present Emperor of 
Austria; and ason, Charles Albert, father of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, and of the Duke of Genoa, the 
latter the father of Marguerite, the ‘‘ Pearl of 
Savoy.”’ Thus both the King and Queen of 
Italy are the great-great-grandchildren of Fran- 
coise Krasinska. 
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A NUMBER of inquiries have come to this 
office since our November article on the Electoral 
College, relating to different phases of the presi- 
dential election. One wishes to know why the 
electorat college was established at all. To this 
the whole answer may be found in any constitu- 
tional history of the United States. It was one 
of the checks put upon the expression of the pop- 
ular will, which acting uncontrolled was feared 
by the less democratic citizens, whose distrust 
Was increased by the republican excesses that 
were at that time occurring in France. 

Another would like to be told who would be in- 
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augurated President if Mr. McKinley should die 
before the 4th of March. To this the answer 
seems plain that the declaring the result of the 
election by Congress having taken place, and 
Mr. Hobart having been declared elected Vice- 
President on that date, he would then succeed Mr. 
Cleveland. Had the death occurred before the 
meeting of the electoral colleges the Republican 
electors would doubtless have chosen some other 
man to elect President, under advice from the 
National Committee. In Greeley’s case the votes 
were scattered among various Democrats as a 
compliment as they were a minority all told. 
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Society, under the management of Mr. Arthur 
Wheeler and the patronage of the Woman’s Press 
Association, with Frances Fuller Victor at the 
editorial helm, has appeared under new colors. 
It is printed in green, bronze, and black inks and 
is today the only exponent of society and its fads 
in San Francisco, and a thing of beauty in the 
typographical line. 


C. T. WILDER & COMPANY have recently 
given an exhibition of the illustrative features of 
advertising which, it is hoped, will be of benefit 
to the advertising community in general. The 
business houses of San Francisco, with the ex- 
ception of a very few, are singularly behind in 
their appreciation of really good advertising and 
the necessity of the pictorial adjunct. The ven- 
ture of Messrs. C. T. Wilder & Company is in a 
measure educational, and no doubt all publishers 
will agree with the OVERLAND that the educa- 
tion is necessary, and that this particular firm is 
to be thanked for having undertaken so large a 
contract in a comparatively barren field. 


THE year books issued by several Eastern 
journals are of more than usual interest this 
year because they give in complete, compact, 


and authoritative form the results of the recent 
election. Among these almanacs that 
issued by the New York World is the 
best to our notion, and for several 
years has been daily used in the OVER- 
LAND’S editorial rooms. It is wonder- 
ful how much information is contained 
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in its five hundred odd pages. It is a complete 
and satisfactory guide book to New York City, 
we speak from personal experience, and it is a 
cyclopedia of American and world statistics. No 
office and certainly no editorial room should try 
to do without it. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY has issued a circular 
of information about the courses to be given in its 
Summer School, at Palo Alto, beginning May 
31st. The list will prove very attractive to 
teachers desiring to put in their vacation months 
in the change of work that is sometimes the best 
form of rest. It covers the languages, especially 
English, physics, mathematics, chemistry, civil 
and electrical engineering, history, law, and 
music. This is in addition to the biological work 
at the Pacific Grove station which has been car- 
ried on for several years. 


SPAIN’S WORST INSULT. 
GOMEZ : —“‘ The war will go on until Cuba is free.”” — Special correspondence New York World, February 8, 1897. 





